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THE TWO CONVENTIONS. 


C. is not often that the character and merits of the two 
sides of a political agitation show themselves so clearly 
and in such an immediate juxtaposition of presentment as 
was the case with the meetings at the Cannon Street Hotel 
and at St. James’s Hall on Monday and Wednesday last. 
In constitution and intention the two were not dissimilar, 


though the constituents of the Radical meeting were pro- 
'y drawn from the whole country, and those of the 
Constitutional assembly only from capital and the 


home counties. Their general intention was the same— 
at once to express and to enforce one view of the poli- 
tical question now at issue. But here the likeness stops. 
The more immediate and salient points of contrast, though 
not the most important, are by no means in themselves 
devoid of significance. At Cannon Street there does not 

pear to have been any Tory counterpart of the Rev. 

. Guryness Rogers, who (in remembrance doubtless of 
the historical character who his entire calmness 
while foaming at the mouth) declared that he would be 
as moderate as the Tories were violent, and in the same 
speech called his opponents “ blind fools,” “men wanting 
“ in common honesty,” and so forth. The attitude of the 
Radical meeting appeared im this —an attitude of 
passa bluster, characteristic enough of men who, having 
provoked a popular agitation, find to their disgust that two 
can play at their game, And this attitude was also 
observable in speakers for whom it is impossible to make the 
allowance that must be made for the Rev. J. Guinness 
BRocers. Nor was there at Cannon Street any counterpart 
of Sir Jonn Lupsock, who played with but moderate suc- 
cess at St. James’s Hall the difficult and thankless part of 
the converted moderate man who has to affect to share 
the feelings of men very immoderate. This part seems 
to be a stock one at Radical Conventions. It was played at 
Leeds by Mr. Heneacre, who may be said to have in a 
manner created it. But Mr. HeneacE was on this occasion 
unavoidably prevented from attending. It is conceivable 
that the part is one which men do not care about taking 
twice. 

These external and partly accidental features, however, 
are chiefly valuable as guides to the real and underlying 
difference of the two meetings. To any one reading the 
reports of the two continuously (a little exercise in com- 

ative politics which is much to be recommended) one 
remarkable point of difference presents itself at once. Lord 
Sarispury’s and Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s speeches went 
right to the two points at issue and argued both. Isit inex- 
pedient that enfranchisement should take place without redis- 
tribution? and, Is the course which the House of Lords are 
taking to ensure the union of the two constitutional? Those 
are the questions upon which the wholematterturns. To those 
— the two Conservative leaders addressed themselves 

irectly, and with a force and weight which, as far as Lord 
Sauisbury’s figures and arguments as to redistribution are 
concerned, have been admitted even by the less reckless 
partisans of the other side. Turning to St. James's Hall, 
one finds these questions entirely or almost entirely ignored. 
Elaborate attempts were made to impugn the good faith of 
the Lords in reference to enfranchisement itself; attempts 
still more elaborate were made to inflame class hatred 
against the House of Peers as such. But no man argued— 
no man even attempted to argue—that enfranchisement 
and redistribution ought to be separated; and Sir Jouy 


Lvuppock, the penitent moderate in the white sheet, ad- 
mitted that the union would be theoretically desirable, 
though he forgot to add that it had always hitherto 
been found practically easy. And no men attempted to 
argue directly to the point whether the Lords have or 
have not exceeded their constitutional rights, though 
here again the maladroit neophyte made awkward admis- 
sions. Sir Witrrm Lawson told a pleasant philanthropic 
story (not reported in the Zimes) about a burnt Jew 
who made a grand conflagration, and added some claptrap 
about the divine right of dukes. Mr. ARNOLD, as a 
matter germane to the subject, denounced the land sys- 
tem by which the Duke of Devonsnire, Lord Denrsy, 
Lord Kimpertey, Lord Granvitte, and Lord Norrasroox 
hold their estates. Mr. Braptavuon talked about the Irish 
Land Act. The Chairman himself, Mr. Joun Mortey, 
quoted the words of some peers who, if they used them, 
have been foolish enough to copy the style of Mr. 
Rogers, defen Mr. apstTone’s speeches, 
and repeated somewhat more vaguely and cautiously 
the misrepresentations of the conduct of the House of 
Lords which have long ago been rebuked and exposed. 
But the two plain questions stated above were shirked 
entirely—to be generous, it may be said, were not so much 
as perceived—by the spokesmen of this gathering of the 
thrice-distilled spirit and essence of the Radicalism of the 
country. If the experiment could have been performed of 
setting an intelligent person, ignorant of the antecedents of 
the matter, down in St. James's Hall, and asking him what 
it was all about, he would have found it nearly impossible, 
except from Sir Jonn Lussock’s speech of damaging admis- 
sion, to form any idea of the facts. 

In this crucial comparison there appears once more what 
has been already pointed out as the whole secret of the cha- 
racter of the present agitation. The desire of the Radical 
party would seem to be—their practice undoubtedly is— 
to confuse and distort the issues, to “force the card” on 
the country, to bewilder electors and non-electors by. 
ignoring the real questions for discussion. With immense 
parade the latest convert to Radicalism in the press, the 
Times, prompted by a correspondent, produces from Lord 
Lyypuurst a quotation known to every tiro in polities, to 
the effect that it is not the business of the House of Lords 
to oppose the opinion of the House of Commons “when 
“that opinion is backed by the opinion of the people.” 
These converts, as Mr. Joun Morvey must have felt when 
Sir Jony Lussock was making admissions on the platform, 
are but inconvenient allies. For what is Lord Lynpxurst's 
dictum but the dictum of Lord Satissury? Show us the 
opinion of the country, says Lord Saxissury, in the only 
way known to the Constitution, and we bow to it at once. 
And the only rejoinder to this is, that some mounted 
farriers at ten shillings a day went a fortnight ago to 
Hyde Park, and that at least as many Radicals mustered a 
week ago in favour of the Bill at the Pomona Gardens, 
Manchester, as there mustered against it on the same day at 
Welbeck. It is becoming more and more clear that even 
in this vague and indeterminate game of demonstrations 
(which in the strict sense no man can number) there is 
no preponderant or decisive opinion in favour of Mr. 
G.apstTone’s constitutional innovations. But, even if there 
were, it would not settle the matter. The polls, and the 
polls only, are the places where the people of England can 
register a formal and valid opinion ; the polls, and the polls — 
only, are the places where Mr, Giapstone determines that 
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such an opinion shall not be registered. Meanwhile his 
supporters—as has been seen again and again, and was seen 
on Wednesday most clearly—refuse even to consider the 

ints on which popular opinion, both regularly and 
irregularly, is called upon to decide. To many of them, 
it is perfectly obvious, the immediate occasion is of no 
interest or value whatever except as an opportunity for 
attacking the House of Lords. Some others, no doubt, 
make the mistake from sheer honest incapacity to avoid 
making mistakes; some, it is to be feared, make it be- 
cause they choose to make it, and because they think it will 
be profitable to make it. Against all three there is one 
plan, and one plan only. Set the true Frormen by the 
side of the false ; state and argue the real questions over 
and over again ; perpetually bring back the discussion to 
the actual issues. Not a little has been done already, and 
a considerable effect has been produced. It is extremely 
noteworthy that whereas, not ten days ago, the cry was that 
Lord Sauispury had no following in the country, and was 
indulging his own imperious caprice, the cry now is that, as 
the whole Conservative party is bent on the course he has 
pointed out, it is evidently a party course, and should be 
disapproved of on this ground. No one is so simple as to 
take this change seriously, It means that, one attempt at 
misrepresentation having been bafiled, another has been 
begun. That has to be baffled too, and the next, and the 
next also; and, with the Fates giving fair play, they can 
all “ baffled in the same fashion, by simply reiterating the 
tru 


MR. BRIGHT AT MANCHESTER. 


ee earlier proceedings at the meeting at Manchester, 
while they exhibited the strength of the supporters of 
the Franchise Bill, were much more remarkable as a proof 
that the Whig section of the Liberal party had not abso- 
lutely surrendered to the Radicals. Lord Harrincron’s 
able speech implied that he attended the meeting under 
certain conditions; and the inference was confirmed by Mr. 
Bricut’s unexpected moderation. A stranger arrangement 
was effected between the managers of the meeting and some 
of their exacting allies. Lord Hartiyeton and his friends 
inay have stipylated for the exclusion from the programme 
of attacks on the House of Lords ; but it was arranged that, 
when the authorized resolutions had been passed, a local 
Radical in the body of the meeting should propose the aboli- 
tion of the veto, or, in other words, of the legislative power 
of the House of Lords. The motion was almost unani- 
mously carried while Mr. Bright was still in the chair, 
and he took the opportunity to express the sympathy with 
the proposed resolution which he had previously sup- 
pressed. Lord Hartineton was probably absent, for the 
ArrornEy-GENERAL afterwards proposed the customary vote 
of thanks to Mr. Bricut as Chairman. The members of the 
Government can scarcely have concurred in the resolution, but 
they seem to have acquiesced in the fulfilment of the contract 
with the extreme Radicals. If logic or consistency were 
taken into account in popular politics, the more or less 
factitious agitation against the House of Lords would throw 
some doubt on the constitutional character of the demand 
for the extension of the Franchise. It is certain that the 
Bill, which is described as moderate and even conservative, 
is principally favoured by the political section which 
now raises a clamour for revolutionary changes. Lord 
Hartineroy represents the whole body of moderate 
Liberals when he pointedly dissociates himself from the 
new agitation. Mr. Bricut, who must have been a party 
to the understanding, behaved, as might be expected, with 
good faith in abstaining in the first instance from a de- 
nunciation of hereditary legislators. His admirers were 
perhaps disappointed by his failure to repeat the complacent 
eulogies of his own wisdom and foresight, and the expres- 
sions of contempt for his adversaries which have for twenty 
years been delivered on innumerable occasions at Man- 
chester and Birmingham They will probably be consoled 
by many future versions of the familiar speech when there 
is no Lord HartincTon present. 

As it was for the moment inconvenient to reproduce his 
custémary commonplaces, Mr. Bricut took the opportunity 
of making an interesting contribution to recent political 
history. It is perhaps not generally known that the con- 
duct of business in Parliament is sometimes facilitated by 
friendly or confidential communications between Ministers 
and leaders of Opposition. Mr. Bricut, though in later 


years he spoke harshly of Mr. Disraett, had at one time 
described him as standing by the head and shoulders above 
his colleagues and followers, His respect for vigour and 
ability counteracted in some degree feelings of hostility and 
disapproval. It now appears that, when the Reform Bill of 
1867 was about to be introduced, Mr. Bricut was engaged 
in communications with Mr. Disrarui. He believes that his 
suggestions werenot known to Lord CranBorNE,whogoon after- 
wards retired from the Government. Hisconjectureis the more 
probable because it is believed that at that time there was 
an inner Cabinet Ministry of Mr. Disrartt himself, of Lord 
Dersy, and Lord Stantey, while the other Ministers con- 
fined themselves to the business of their respective depart- 
ments. In these circumstances Mr, DisRaELI appears to 
have consulted Mr. Bricut as to the nature of the measure 
which he was about to introduce, though he affected to 
believe that Mr. Bricur would in any case oppose it. The 
result was a letter and memorandum on the subject of the 
franchise ; and Mr. Bricnt then recommended, in opposi- 
tion to his former opinion, the postponement to another: 
Session, or even to another Parliament, of the question of 
redistribution. His action was, for obvious reasons, not 
followed by his correspondent, who probably perceived that 
after the extension of the franchise the allotment of the 
seats would be undertaken in a more democratic spirit. 
It would perhaps have been diflicult, after the defeat of Lord 
RussE.t’s Government on the same issue in the previous 
year, to ask the Hovse of Commons to reserve to a 
future Session the question of redistribution. The anecdote 
ves not that Mr. Bricut has been consistent, but that: 
e renounced his original opinion before the present occasion. 
It could perhaps scarcely be hoped that Mr. Bricut should 
strictly confine himself to his personal reminiscences. At 
the end of his speech he deviated into his customary vehe- 
mence or violence by informing his hearers that they “had 
“ the power to curb an arrogant and, I think, speaking of. 
“the majority of the peers, an unpatriotic, oligarchy.”. 
Lord Hartineton, who is neither an enthusiast nor 
pedantic optimist, probably made allowance for a verbal. 
breach of the bargain which had in other respects been 
faithfully performed. 


Another exceptional peculiarity in Mr. Bricut’s speech 
was the notice which he accorded to one of the arguments 
of those who disapprove of the extension of the franchise. 
The Lords, he said, fear that the farmers will be swamped ; 
but the same hardship has already been inflicted on the 
manufacturers. Mr. Bricut and his partners in the 
works at Rochdale have only half.a-dozen votes, while 
the men in their employment who possess the franchise 
are perhaps counted by hundreds. At a future time 
the same division of electoral power will perhaps not be 
regarded with equal satisfaction. As Mr. Bricnt must. 
know, a large proportion of the members of his class’ 
have already deserted the Liberal camp. In a few years, 
when they have had longer experience of the supreme 
power of the working classes, they will probably be as 
Conservative as the gentry, the farmers, and the resi- 
dents in the metropolitan counties. Mr. Bricut and his 
Radical associates counted on weavers and spinners as 
their political allies; and their hopes have thus far not 
been disappointed. The farmers are not equally confident 
that under the guidance of demagogues their labourers will 
be amenable to their influence, or anxious for the same 
legislative measures. It is certain that the farmers who 


‘were deluded by Mr. Giapstone’s declamation in 1880, or 


won over by the bribes which he offered, are returning’ 
when it is almost too late to their natural’alliance with the 
landowners. Since the beginning of the struggle on the 
Franchise Bill, the Farmers’ Alliance has suspended its. 
activity, or if some of its members have, as in South 
Hampshire, supported a Ministerial candidate, they have 
been defeated by overwhelming majorities of their own class. 
and profession. Manufacturers and tradesmen of Radical 
propensities have naturally welcomed the admission of poli- 
tical allies into the body of electors. Mr. Bricut has up to 
the present time found that the number of his followers has 
been increased by every extension of the franchise. His 
successors will have to choose between obedience to popular 
dictation and total and final exclusion from political influ- 
ence. The same process has long since been completed in 
France. Jacobins and Communists in that country have 
almost forgotten their dislike of the aristocracy in their 
more active animosity against capitalists, traders, and the 
middle classes in general, 
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. Lord Harrineron would be the last person to compare 
himself as an orator with Mr. Bricut; but he seems 
to be almost as popular at Manchester. According to the 
report, at the end of his speech a large portion of the 
audience sang “ For he is a jolly feliow.” If the 
exigencies of tune and metre had permitted, they might 
have added a recognition of his cleverness and adroitness. 
The best service which Lord Hartineton rendered to his 
colleagues and his party on the occasion was the comparative 
moderation which he imposed on the managers of the 
meeting, but his speech was at the same time temperate 
and persuasive. The fallacies of his argument were plausible 
enough for their immediate purpose, and the orator would 
not perhaps greatly care whether they were on more 
deliberate consideration detected and exposed. It is, 
perhaps, not a violation of the rules of the political game 
to treat the declarations of Lord Saxissury and of Lord 
RanpotpH as equally representative of the 
opinions of the Conservative party. For controversial pur- 

it might be allowable to show that the late Conservative 
Government was not eager to extend the franchise, especially 
_at a time when the majority of Liberal members really held 
the same opinion. Lord Satispury has never pretended to 
abstract enthusiasm for universal household suffrage. It 
was more to the purpose, as well as more honest, to confine 
himself to the proposition that in all the circumstances of 
the case it was better to concede the vote than to refuse 
it. Whatever may have been the private wishes or 
opinions of Conservative peers or members of Parliament, 
Lord Sarispury and Sir Starrorp Nortucore have pledged 
the whole body of their followers to the principles and 
_almost to the details of the Franchise Bill. Acquiescence 
in the course of action which may seem on a balance of 
considerations to be expedient is often as clear a proof 
of statesmanlike discernment as the most uncompromising 
affirmatien of a theory. Lord Hartincton has furnished 
a striking example of the fitness and beauty of com- 
promise. Only a few months ago he declared at a great 
meeting in Lancashire that the plan of lowering the 
Trish franchise was wholly inadmissible. There is no reason 
to suppose that he has since changed his opinion ; but he has 
yielded to the determination of the Priore Minister, and 
voted for the measure which he denounced in preference to 
the alternative of leaving the Government, and perhaps 
breaking it up. The sinceyity of his indignation against a 
much smaller change of opinion among some Conservatives 
may be reasonably questioned. The musical majority of 
Lord Hartincton’s Manchester audience had evidently con- 
doned his inconsistency when they joined in their laudatory 
chorus. 


COLONIAL HOPES AND REALITIES. 


Ts meeting of the Conference on Imperial Federation 
last Tuesday was one of the few hopeful things which 
have happened in connexion with colonial affairs for some 
time. Even if it could be shown that the formation of a 
good working Federal Union of a simple and flexible kind, 
and it is probable that nothing more is aimed at, was im- 
practicable, the meeting would not the less have served a 
very useful purpose. The noisy little clique of economic 
pedants who were fond a few years ago of preaching to the 
mother-country and the Colonies on the text, “ Let them 
* go,” have of late been less successful in getting themselves 
listened to. They are not, and doubtless never will be, per- 
fectly quiet ; but when a body of responsible statesmen work 
together to forward that friendly union with the Colonies 
which is certainly desired by the great majority of English- 
men, they stand a fair chance of being reduced to the 
melancholy necessity of preaching to one another. The 
formation of a Committee to promote an Imperial Fede- 
ration will do something to make the belief that the 
Colonies are of vital importance as universal as it was 
in the times before Mr. Coppen. On every considera- 
tion, both of interest and sentiment, the connexion is 
so valuable to Great Britain that, unless we are to fall 
wholly under the influence of a so-called practical idea 
of politics as stupid as it is ignoble, the union will be 
jealously guarded. It is of equal value to the Colonies 
themselves, to whom it gives security from attack by 
foreigners. From a purely military point of view, a close 
and friendly union has become indispensable in the interests 
both of the mother-country and the Colonies. Nobody 
who is capable of looking facts in the face can hope that 


England will again possess the unquestioned naval supremacy 
it enjoyed at the beginning of this century. That supremacy 
was the result of a century of wars ended by twenty years 
of unbroken victory at sea, and could never have been won 
without the help of the disorganization of some of our rivals 
and the decadence of others. The balance of power has 
altered to our disadvantage, and the Empire has become 
far more vulnerable. In any future naval war we shall 
stand in need of effectual assistance from the Colonies. One 
of the objects of the Committee formed to forward an Im- 
perial Federation will doubtless be to construct some 
machinery by which this mutual help can be rapidly and 
effectually given. A great step in advance has been made 
from the moment that responsible statesmen set themselves 
to try and finda means of supplying some practical or- 
ganization. What Lord Rosebery calls “the inaugura- 
“ tion of a crusade,” and what less eloquent persons would 
describe as the beginning of an attempt to do a good piece 
of work, is in itself a subject of unmixed satisfaction. 

It is all in the favour of the ultimate success of the move- 
ment that its promoters have resisted the strong temptation 
to commit themselves to a cut-and-dried scheme. At this 
early date a programme is unnecessary, and it would almost 
certainly attempt to do too much. A moment’s considera- 
tion will show that any possible scheme of federation must 
have very strict limits, and that very formidable difficulties 
must be met in trying to carry it out. The advocates of a 
closer union with the Colonies who have hitherto published 
their ideas have generally proposed to form a new Imperial 
Parliament, or some kind of general Council with powers 
and functions which have never been very clearly defined. 
Some among them have suggested that representatives or 
delegates of the Colonies should be admitted to one or both 
of the Houses of Parliament. Such plans are mainly fan- 
tastic. It may be taken for granted that this country would 
never allow its Parliament to be swamped by colonial re- 
presentatives, and the speakers at Tuesday's meeting were 
agreed that there must be no tampering with the perfect 
freedom of local government. A federation for purely 
Imperial purposes presents difficulties almost as great as a 
general Parliament, It is certain that the Colonies would 
expect to have an equal vote, and in a body of that 
kind it is not easy to see where the ultimate authority 
would be found. No one of the members would allow a 
majority to impose upon it a sacrifice of its vital interests. 
Hitherto the necessary work of supervision has been 
done by England alone, and the discussion of irritating 
questions has been avoided. The real lion in the path, 
however, will be the difficulty of deciding how far the 
Colonies would be entitled to interfere in the purely 
European political troubles of England. They would have 
to share the risk of a war, and might well be unwilling to 
approve of it if undertaken for something which did not 
immediately interest them. It is, however, obvious that this 
danger exists already, and that nothing would be lost by 
anger some means of concerting common action. The 

bit of acting together may also be found to develop a 
general patriotism in all the Colonies. Australia has lately 
given proof that, like the American plantations in the last 
century, they would be ready to bear a share of the expense 
and danger of military operations undertaken in defence of 
its known interests. Meeting the Colonies half-way on 
occasions of this kind is the best argument to persuade 
them to return the service at some future time. For the 
present it is a hopeful sign that a serious attempt is to be 
made to provide some organization which will facilitate united 
action. When the means for gaining this desired object are 
known it will be time tocriticize them. For the moment it is 
enough to praise the spirit which has inspired the attempt. 
Without being unduly hopeful as to its chance of success, 
we may feel reasonably sure that the mere existence of the 
movement will havea good influence on the present hap- 
hazard fashion of managing colonial affairs. 

The Ministry and the House of Commons have made 
haste to supply Mr. Forster and the other speakers at the 
meeting with an admirable argument in favour of Federa- 
tion or anything else ay oo be as little like the 
present system as may be. y far the most pressing 
colonial question of the day is the condition of Zululand; 
and yet, when Sir Henry Hotzanp brought forward a 
motion on the subject some time ago, neither the Ministry 
nor the Opposition thought it worth while to make a House 
for him, When the debate was forced on in Committee of 
Supply on Wednesday, the speakers only proved that the 
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uniform practico of the Colonial Office is, and has been for 
years, to do as little as possible, to do it too late, and to 
take it for granted that the duty of a good colony is to 
cause no trouble in Downing Street. Mr. Dawwyay, Sir 
Henry Hottanp, and Mr. Forster showed again, for the 
fiftieth time, that Zululand has been reduced by us to a 
state of indescribable misery. The Ministerial speakers 
had nothing to answer except that it would be very 
troublesome to put it right, and would, moreover, cost 
money. Mr. CHamBeriain descanted on the blessings 
brought by the Boers to the Zulus; and Mr. Guapstone 
was indignant when strong language was used about our 
worthy friends in the Transvaal who have torn up their 
treaty with us and repudiated their promises to fay. 


‘Neither party cared to face the necessity of occupa- 


tion, the one effectual remedy, and then a majority of 
fifty-six decided to leave things as they are. Lord Derpy 
is to continue to enjoy the congenial spectacle of anarchy 
produced by a long course of impartial half-measures and 
temperate makeshifts. To get rid of Lord WotseELey’s 
settlement, which was not exactly a masterpiece of states- 
manship, and for the sake of Cerewayo, a general overturn 
was brought about. When the historical partial restoration 
of that’ unlucky chief ended, as every observer of any 
common sense foresaw it would, the Ministry decided to 
allow Zululand to stew in its own juice. It has been doing so 
ever since. The chiefs massacre one another’s followers, and 
Boer adventurers shoot all parties freely as a matter of 
business. All this is going on in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the most vulnerable of English Colonies, and a 
little handful of British troops stands there to keep the 


‘Colonists from putting things straight under pretence of 


defending them. It is a most characteristic feature of the 
whole business that the British Government carefully keeps 
such a stake in Zululand as serves to engage its respon- 
sibilities while it throws every possible obstacle in the way 


‘of a real settlement. To scuttle out of the muddle, to 


leave Zululand to the Boers, whom Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
admires, and Natal to itself, would not be a magnanimous 
policy, but it would be thorough, businesslike, and com- 
paratively humane. When once the Boers were masters, 
they would stop the tribal wars in their own interest, and 
the people of Natal would probably be able to do the neces- 
sary shooting on their own account. Our policy is to remain 
there without settling anything, but hampering the natural 
development of things, and sedulously stirring the witches’ 


cauldron. 


EGYPT. 


R. GLADSTONE'S remarkable political success, which 
some reasonable friends as well as some possibly un- 
reasonable foes admit to be entirely out of proportion to the 
actual political capacity he has displayed, has been attributed 
to various causes. It has been attributed to none more 
justly perhaps than to his marvellously sanguine disposition. 
M. Renay’s friend, who had religious difliculties, observed, 
“On fait ce qu’on veut ; mais on croit ce qu’on peut,” the 
first part of which sentence, by the way, scarcely corresponds 
to the experience of ordinary men. But of Mr. GLapstrone 
it may be said that he at least “croit ce qu'il veut.” Nor 
has this singular faculty of believing, to the neglect of reason 
and experience, often exhibited itself more remarkably than 
in connexion with the Conference on Egyptian affairs. From 
the beginning Mr. Guapstone has chosen to regard it as a 
very simple affair, which would be settled offhand. His 
memorable description of the preliminary negotiations with 
France as something which very likely was all over at the 
very time he announced them, expressed an attitude of mind 
which be has maintained, and no doubt sincerely main- 
tained, to the present day. But that attitude has never 
displayed itself in a more curious and interesting light than 
on Monday. On that day Mr. Guapstone had not indeed 
promised, but gone near to promise, the long-expected state- 
ment. When Monday came a little difficulty had occurred, 


but the representatives of the Powers had telegraphed to 


their respective headquarters, and no doubt it would be all 


right on Tuesday. 1t was not all right on Tuesday, but 


it would probably be all right on Thursday. It was not all 
right on ‘Thursday (the French Government having been 
too busy with revising their Constitution, as Mr. GLapsToNE 


‘sympathetically remarked), and anybody but the Prime 
.Munister would have been very much surprised if it had 


been. ‘The persistent ignoring of the grave and radical 
differences of intercst and opinion which have from the 


first made it dubious whether the Conference could arrive 
at any conclusion whatever, and all but certain that it could 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the whole Egyptian policy of the Government, 
and characteristic, if possible, still more eminently of the 
political idiosyncrasy of Mr. Giapstoxe. When and how 
in present circumstances the Pruwe MrnistTEr’s promise of 
te fair Parliamentary discussion is to be redeemed he alone 
ows. 

It has been seen from the beginning by all competent 
observers who chose to see it that the difficulty of the Con- 
ference, putting details aside, lay in a nutshell, or, if the 
phrase may be permitted, in two nutshells. Politically 
speaking, France is desirous that the Conference should not 
fail so utterly as to deprive her of the concessions made by 
the Anglo-French Agreement, and to force England to aet 
for herself. But she is equally desirous to increase those 
concessions if possible ; and the Stock Exchange and bond- 
holding interest, which is paramount in the Republic, is bit- 
terly opposed to the reduction of the interest. Other Powers 
less directly interested in the matter do not love France very 
much, but they entertain for England the positive though lazy 
dislike which is the general attitude of Continental nations 
towards this favoured island, and which has become a little 
more active since Mr. GLapsTonE returned to power. These 
things being so, a really satisfactory settlement was, let it be 
repeated, out of the question from the beginning. What 
the settlement may be as to which the Powers were con- 
sulted on Monday it is, of course, impossible to say exactly. 
But there is little reason to doubt that it implies a tempo- 
rary compromise, How unsatisfactory such a compromise 
must be it seems hardly necessary to point out at very 
great length. It is sufficient to say that, whatever it is, it 
must defeat the very object with which the Conference was 
brought together. That object was to give certainty and 
fixity to the position and prospects of Egypt, which are at 
this moment suffering from nothing so much as from 
the want of that fixity and certainty. The attainment 
of it was made sensibly more difficult by the unwise 
provisions of the Anglo-French Agreement ; but it was 
still attainable in a certain measure and degree. 
would have been able to see the financial, if not the 
political, prospect before her with some certainty, and it 
may be at least presumed that in the schemes of loans and 
reductions regard would have been had, not merely to the 
tiding over of the present difficulty, but to the establish- 
ment of what, accidents excepted, might be taken to be 
a condition of financial stability for the future. With the 
acceptance of any temporary compromise, any making things 
pleasant for a year or two, this becomes impossible, Not 
only will the Egyptians and the creditors of Egypt and 
the speculators on Egyptian difficulties or prosperity, as the 
case may be, remain ignorant of what the fate of the 
country is to be politically, but the financial difficulty will 
be merely patched over. All men know what comes of 

tching over of financial difficulties in private business, 
Doulvestey comes of it, and nothing else. So much for the 
Egyptian side. As for the English, there is only one thing 
to be said. The completion of a settlement by the Con- 
ference was to involve the validation of the Anglo-French 
agreement. It is almost incredible that even Mr. Grap- 
sTone’s Government will propose that the political sacrifices 
of that agreement shall stand in return for a mere tem- 
porary financial compromise. But it may be added that the 
general siding of the Powers with France illustrates curiously 
the sanguine comment of the Ministry on the terms of the 
Anglo-French Agreement—the comment that it was not very 
likely that England would, in the event of her thinking it 
desirable to remain in 1888, find Europe united against her. 


Nevertheless, the military difficulties, no less than the 
almost inexplicable but certain desire of the Government to 
procure in some way or other a partition of their responsi- 
bilities in Egypt, make it very probable that, with all its 
disadvantages, some temporary settlement or pseudo-settle- 
ment is in contemplation. The determination not to present 
a supplementary Estimate does not, of course, make vigorous 
action in Egypt impossible, considering the brevity of the 
expected recess; but it makes it unlikely. Osman Diewa 
or some other chief, on the Red Sea or on the Nile, may once 
more force the hand of the Government, as it was forced 
in February, and it will then be seen whether public opi- 
nion in England, drugged and hocussed as it has been with 
factitious party excitement, will endure a second throw- 
ing away of the results of a second expedition. But mean- 
while the Government seems to be perfectly content with 
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inactivity. The rumours of General Gorpon are entirel 
untrustworthy, and nothing can be much more childish 
than the practice of publishing as important documents 
in the matter the opinions of this or that African tra- 
veller as to his safety. As a matter of fact, neither Dr. 
nor Mr, Sranuey can add anything to what 
every intelligent person who has taken a very little trouble 
to acquaint himself with the facts knows already. It is 
certain—it always has been certain—that at almost any time, 
while he has any money or any men left, General Gorpov, if 
he chooses to regard his task with the philosophic indifference 
of those who imposed it on bim, can what is called escape 
either by Zanzibar or the Congo. But he was not sent te 
Khartoum in order to escape from Khartoum, and in that 
lies the whole difficulty. He was sent to extricate the 
up-river garrisons, and to introduce some kind of orderly 
government into the Soudan, neither of which tasks can 
be accomplished by escaping along the White Nile or the 
Bahr-el-Gazal. The curious rumour as to a siege and 
recapture of Berber by General Gorpon comes from a very 
doubtful source, but has nothing in it intrinsically im- 
probable. It may be doubted whether its truth would be 
a welcome to the Government, inasmuch as, though it 
would relieve all doubts as to the General’s safety, it would 
show him actively engaged in the process of “ smashing 
“the Manpr.” But the Government has almost admittedly 
lost all interest in these matters ; and the expeditious and 
facile manner in which the garrisons of Shendy and Berber 
were relieved probably seems to them the best for the 
garrisons of Khartoum and Sennaar, of the equatorial pro- 
vince, and the Bahr-el-Gazal. This policy appears to be 
deliberate, and has certainly proved itself to be successful 
after its kind. It is apparently only to a few Englishmen 
that the tremendous irony of it, in comparison with Mr. 
G.apstTonr’s utterances of the summer of 1876, occurs even 
now that Mr. Giapstovz is going to begin a series of utter- 
ances in the summer of 1884. 


“ SCHNADHORST'S DAY.” 


Lie’ one of Lrrcn’s drawings two amateurs are canvassing 
the points of a very hideous dog. “ Will ’e kill a rat?” 
says one of the amateurs; “ why killing a rat ’ud be a little 
“oliday to ‘im.” According to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
abolishing the House of Lords would be a little holiday for 
Mr. Scunapnorst. “This is Scunapnorst’s day,” says the 
admiring P. M. G., and goes on to “ interview” the noted 
wire-puller. Mr. Scunapnorst seems to take being in- 
terviewed a good deal more kindly than the Maori chief, 
who probably would much like to tattoo the “ young 
“man giving the name of Joun Morty.” Yet Mr. 
ScunapHorst’s remarks are not always much more in- 
telligible than those which the New Zealand Rangatira 
utters in his native Maori. “If there is one thing 
“more than another which I detest,” says the Birming- 
ham humourist, “it is the ascendency of machinery in 
“ politics.” If there was one thing more than another 
which the Graccui, perhaps, were accustomed to complain 
of, it was a spirit of seditious agitation. Yet the Roman 
poet tells us that nobody could have tolerated these hypo- 
crisies on the part of the Graccut. We must suppose 
that Mr. Scunapuorst’s dislike of machinery is a humorous 
expression of seasonable cynicism. His machinery is in 
good working order. His crowds of supers are as well 
managed as are similar bodies of intelligent men by the 
Meiningen Company. The representatives of his party 
dare not call their souls their own, or perhaps have 
given up all pretensions to the — of particles 
of diviner air. No one who studies the members for 
Radical constituencies supposes that they like the agitation 
to which Mr. Scuynapuorst and his merry men compel 
them. They don’t belicve in Mr. Giapstone with a fond 
belief; they don’t think the House of Lords an unconsti- 
tutional Assembly of oppressors of the people. They are 
compelled to say they think so because they are caught in 
the wheels of Mr. Scunapnorst’s machine, and because 
they prefer a seat in Parliament to a quiet life, se’f- 
respect, and the Englishman’s privilege of saying the 
thing he will. Can a Radical member, or rather a 
member for a Radical constituency, say the thing he 
will? Only in private. In public he has the fear of 
the Three Hundred before his eyes. ‘ We admit,” one of 
these unlucky victims of machinery remarked the other 
day, “that Mr. Guapstone is not infallible.” After his 


speech was over one of the workers of the machine took 
him apart and lectured him after the manner familiar to 
wretched members of Parliament. ‘“ We liked your address 
“ very much,” said the constituent, “ but why did you say 
“that Mr. Griapstone is not infallible?” “Well, you 
“ know, nobody is exactly infallible; it was only a kind of 
* — of hedging, and of leading from Egypt, and Africa, 
“and Ireland, and so on, to the Franchise Bill. That's 
“ what I meant,” stammered the victim, “ when I said Mr. 
“ GLADSTONE was not infallible.” “ Yes, yes, I quite under- 
“ stand,” said the tormentor, “ but our people don’t like to 
“ hear that sort of thing, you know; they don’t like it.” So 
it is now part of the member's creed that Mr. GLapstone is 
infallible. There appears to be something a little mechanical 
in this method, but it certainly suits the designs of Mr. 
ScunaDHorst. 

This candid gentleman denies that he and his Central 
Committee pass resolutions which are hektographed and sent 
out to be passed by subordinate parts of the machinery. 
Only Teries, he thinks, are guilty of such folly. Mr. 
ScunapHorst only invites his affiliated associations to 
send delegates to the Conference, and “suggest that it 
“would be useful to ascertain the feelings of the constitu- 
“ encies on the question between the Peers and the people. 
“ That was all.” As if the people had the faintest idea of 
what “the question” is; as if the affiliated associations 
were not as certain to proclaim one view, and that the false 
one, as the fly-wheel of a machine is certain to revolve so 
many times in a minute! “The feeling of the constitu- 
“encies” is precisely what Mr. GLapstone, for very excel- 
lent reasons, declines to ascertain in the only pos- 
sible and the only constitutional manner. The howls of 
so many delegates are a foregone conclusion, a mechan- 
ical certainty ; the reply of the constituencies, if they 
were consulted, is quite another matter. But they are not 
to be consulted. ‘lhe talking doll is to be squeezed in the 
usual manner, so as to make it squeak assent. To squeeze 
the machine and elicit the squeak is Mr. ScunapHorst’s 
business, on ScunapHorst’s day. He thinks “ we are in 
“ fever heat in Birmingham,” because small mobs assemble 
nightly to hear public speaking as they assemble to see a 
drunken woman in the street, or a fallen cab-horse. These 
meetings do not express the “ feeling of the constitu- 
“encies.” It is a comfort to learn that Mr. ScunapHorsT 
does not expect violence “unless the other side begins,” 
when Mr. Scunapnorst’s side will be violent too, with 
much earnestness and public spirit, at so much a head, 
hop-poles being supplied, we presume, without any ma- 
chinery. Mr. Scunapnorst thinks the political enthusiasm 
of his friends “resembles the effect of religious revivals in 
“ the Churches.” It does rather, and its effects are likely 
to be not less salutary and permanent than those produced 
by the machinery of Messrs. Moopy and Sankey. 


FRANCE. 


ln tne param people in France and out of it have 
wondered why it was thought necessary to revise the 
Constitution made by M. Watton in a happy hour. It 
works very well ; and M. Gamperra is dead, to the entire 
indifference of everybody except the bereaved staff of the 
République Francaise. There is no great genius in the 
French political world now who cannot get along without 
absolute power to name his deputies by means of the 
Scrutin de liste. M. Ferry is far too modest a man to 
insist on such terms; and, moreover, he has no need of 
them. When a politician is in the happy position of being 
the only possible Prime Minister, he can get along very 
comfortably with any Constitution. All he has to do is to 
change his mind now and then in a timely way to please a 
majority which does not like being aggravated, and that 
does not seem to be a difficult task for M. Ferry. It is 
all the easier because the majority does not know in the 
least what it wants, and is always ready to vote sensibly 
that black is black the day after voting that it is white. 
The Republican enemies of the Constitution are patiently 
waiting till a radical change in human nature brings about 
a Socialist millennium. 1ts Monarchical enemies are as busily 
engaged subdividing as a Scotch schism. Under these happy 
circumstances it seemed scarcely worth while to start re- 
casting the form of government unless it was thought 
contrary to Republican tradition to leave anything standing 
for more than two years, After wecks of discussion, how- 
ever, it has at last become obvious that the Revision Bill 
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does serve a useful purpose. It shows that the French can so 
deal with a dangerous piece of work as to reduce it to the most 
harmless and commonplace thing imaginable. The Revision 
‘Bill was no very terrible business to begin with, and as the 
Senate has left it, and as the Chamber of Deputies is 


apparently prepared to accept it, the measure is so mild that 


it need not frighten even M. Jutes Srwon, who has been 
redicting convulsions because of it all along. Even M. 
ALLON need scarcely drop a tear over the hard treatment 
of his offspring. The two Chambers have in fact been most 
seriously occupied in making much ado about nothing for 
months, and now they seem to be going to ask the Congress 
to repeat the comedy. 


As the Bill went up to the Senate it contained two clauses 
which might have caused a conflict, but there will be 
nothing of the kind, because the Chamber which originated 
the Bill does not on reflection think it worth while to fight. 
At is not very safe to calculate on any degree of consistency 
in the humours of the Chamber of Deputies, and they may 
rebel at the eleventh hour; but they have put up with 
so much, and are so earnestly persuaded by their own 
fighting men to accept any revision, that the Senate's 
edition of the Bill will probably be on to the 
Congress, which, in its turn, will have its hands care- 
fully tied. The two risky clauses were those which provided 
for the reorganization of the Upper Chamber and for 
limiting its right of dealing with money Bills. The Senate 
has dealt with these obnoxious clauses in a masterly manner. 
It has consented to be cut up and boiled and made young 


again ; but not by the Congress. When that supreme autho- 


rity meets in the autumn to carry out the revision, it will 
have just so many things given it to do; and among these 
will be the not very arduous task of removing from the 
Constitution the Article which settles the form of the 
Senate and the method of its election. As for what is to 
take the place of that Article, it is to be settled by a law 
passed in the ordinary way through both Chambers. The 
Senate, in other words, consented to execution only on con- 
dition that it shall execute itself. This appears a very 
reasonable claim to a Chamber of Deputies which acts as 
if it had taken up with revision because it had nothing 
better todo. The clause for clipping the Senate’s financial 
power could not be turned in that way, and so it is like to 
be summarily cut out. Many compromises have been pro- 
posed. A variety of formulas have been suggested, by 
which it was proposed to bind the Chamber of Deputies 
in its dealings with the Budget so that the Senate might 
be reasonably secured from the unpleasantness of seeing 
ducks and drakes made of the finances of France—a very 
possible danger indeed. M. Ferry agreed to recommend 
the last of these amendments to the deputies, but he 
soon found that he had no chance of persuading them 
to promise to be wise for ever; and so he failed to keep 
his word to the Senate. Whereupon that prudent body 
very properly made its mind up that the Congress had 
better leave the question of its financial powers well alone. 
It, in fact, has decided that when the Congress meets 
there shall be nothing for it to do but to abolish the 
‘use of public prayers, to declare that the Republic shall 
last for ever, and to remove the article settling the method 
of electing the Senate from the Constitution. The Senate 
might as well have said at once that the Congress shall 


be a solemn farce. That it should be thought worth 


‘while to set such a ponderous piece of machinery in motion 
for such a ridiculously inadequate object is enough to 
make the world rub its eyes with amazement. From the 


~Senate’s point of view, this watering of the Bill is probably 


the best way out of a needless difficulty; but it is to a 
foreigner wonderful that the Chamber of Deputies, which 
can be exacting enough, should be content to see its work 
cut about in such a fashion. The only plausible explana- 
tion would seem to be that a very small revision is to be 
made now in order to render a big one less likely. It is 
not to be believed that the Radical deputies will accept such 
a milk-and-water measure as this; but the moderate Re- 
ae seem to think that, if they get a revision of some 

ind now, they will always have a good excuse for re- 
fusing any other in the future. They will be able to say 
thai they have shown the sincerity of their liberalism by 
revising once, and that anything further is revolution. If 
that gives them heart to oppose the Radicals stoutly, all 
these weeks of discussion will not have been utterly 
wasted. 

The late burning question of colonial extension is not 
exciting much more interest than the Revision Bill. 


Li Fone-Pao comes and goes, and is wise enough not to be 
interviewed by German journalists after the manner of his 
predecessor. M. PaTenoTreE negotiates at Tien-Tsin, and 
if the opposing parties are burning to fight, it is with a very 
gentle flame. In Tonquin the military authorities are hard 
at work putting naval officers under arrest for refusing to 
accept orders direct from men who are not their own 
superiors. After the magnificent dignity of Admiral 
Pierre, as shown in his correspondence with Captain 
Jounstone, it is highly amusing to hear of a French senior 
naval officer being put under rigid arrest for fifteen days, 
because he complained when a military commandant sent 
orders direct to one of his subordinate commanders. That, 
however, is what happened to Captain ScHLUMBERGER 
when he fell out with General Mixtort, and the incident 
throws a very curious light on the way the French 
services conduct their combined operations. 

The island of Madagascar continues to afford its usual 
crop of more or less ludicrous incidents. The Standard, 
which has been well informed on the subject all along, has 
had the pleasure of drawing another official contradiction, 
which is a very strong confirmation of its news. The 
repulse of the French reported last week has been denied 
for the obviously satisfactory reason that no serious fighting 
had been mentioned in the official despatches, and also 
because no mention was made of any failure in offensive 
operations. That there has been fighting is therefore certain, 
and that it has not been very satisfactory in its results 
for the French may be considered as proved by the judicious 
reticence of the official papers. After all the clamour 
about the great things to be done in Madagascar a few 
months ago, it seems wonderful enough that Frenchmen 
do not appear in the slightest degree concerned to find 
out whether their countrymen are doing anything in the 
island or not. But that is the usual history of French 
colonial enterprises; they begin with a tremendous flourish 
of trumpets, and on an imposing scale. They end in a 
moderate grant of money, the appointment of a host of 
officials, and stagnation. There are various welcome signs 
at present that both the Tonquin and Madagascar adventures 
are entering on this second stage of their noisy and futile 
career. 


SHOP-GIRLS. 


C. is not always easy to understand the ferocity with 
which some workmen and a few employers of labour 
speak of other capitalists.. If we are to believe a small but 
noisy school of writers, the People does not hate lords half 
as much as the Radicals would have us _ to believe. 
What the People hates is employers, capitalists, “ slave- 
“ drivers” of “ wage-slaves,” and so forth. Many of 
the middle classes, including most men of letters, are 
“ wago-slaves,” and they ought to sympathize with the 
passion attributed to the People. It is not found in practice 
that they do, and it is suspected that working-men, with 
their Trades-Unions, find themselves pretty much on an 
equal footing with their employers. But there is a class 
of persons working for wages whe have no Trades-Union, 
who cannot combine to help themselves and secure their 
own comforts, who are, it seems, most harshly and 
tyrannically used by their masters, and whom it is not, 
we trust, impossible to help. We refer to the large and 
hard-working class of shop-girls. That shop-girls have to 
work through very long hours, certainly not less than 
twelve a day, is generally known. Perhaps only people who 
have paid special attention to those matters notice the con- 
ditions under which that work is done. In too many shops 
the “ young ladies” (like the undergraduates when the 
famous head of a house gave an evening party) “ are not 
“ expected to sit down.” The whole live-long day they must 
stand on their weary feet, till their pitiful white faces 
might excite the curiosity and compassion even of an inatten- 
tive customer. The reason for this tyrannical rule appears 
to be, that purchasers might think custom was slack if ever 
a girl had time to sit down. No other reason has ever been 
given to our knowledge. Indeed, the employers who insist 
on the cruel law do not attempt to palliate or account for 
their conduct. They simply persevere in it. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette of July 30, Miss Bryce de- 
scribes what occurred when she tried to soften the hard 
hearts of shopkee On visiting the big shops in the 
West-End, Miss Bryce found that some of them were 
furnished with “means of rest more or less adequate ”— 
rather less than more, we fear, in many cases. Still, some 
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kind of seat—a sliding seat, perhaps—and some kind of 
support for the back were not denied to the girls in 
certain of the large shops. It is well known, indeed, that 
some employers show great kindness and expend both care 
and money in providing for the moral and physical well- 
being of the young women. But in the very large majority 
of shops there were no seats for the girls. ‘The result of 
“ our inquiries was to amply confirm the worst accounts of 
“the sufferings endured by the shopwomen.” How bad, 
how fatal, and of what nature these sufferings are it is not 
possible to set forth in a journal for general reading. No 
more cruel torture, no more certain means of sapping the 
strength of girls, could have been invented than this oppres- 
sive convention of tradesmen. This really is a case in 
which the “ wage-slave ” is more recklessly ill-treated than 
the hands on the old plantations. Opinions differed as to the 
economy of simply “ using up” plantation hands by over- 
working them. But this law of London shopkeepers, ac- 
cording to statements which have been published on the 
subject, practically “uses up” in a few years generation 
after generation of young shopwomen. What becomes of 
them when their health is worn out? To what courses are 
they not driven as an alternative when their intolerable 
drudgery can no longer be endured? 

What remedy is there for this oppressive treatment of 
girls? They cannot help themselves. The stress of com- 
petition is too +; a Trades-Union among these women 
would be weak and worthless for the purpose of coercing 
employers into common humanity. Miss Bryce and her 
friends have tried appeals to the shopkeepers; they have 
sent in petitions signed by hundreds of customers. “ Un- 
“fortunately in no case did our appeal meet with any 
“ success, and in some cases it was not even received with 
“courtesy.” Miss Bryce came to the conclusion that 
“nothing short of boycotting,” or avoiding the establish- 
ments where women were treated thus, “ would produce 
“ any effect on the shopkeepers.” Boycotting is not of good 
example, and is quite impracticable. The case seems to 
demand a legislative remedy. The Factory Acts should be 
modified and applied to shops. They do apply to milliners’ 
workwomen ; why not, then, to saleswomen? No reform 
is half so urgently needed as the abolition of this cruel 
white slavery. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES COMPETITION, 


T is an ill-wind that blows no man good, as Messrs. 
Leeminc & Leemine are probably repeating to them- 
selves. Under ordinary circumstances a competition such 
as that for the War Office and Admiralty would cause 
general and keen interest. Now it seems likely enough to 
be slurred over among the etcetera of a crisis when lesser 
interests are rudely hustled out of consideration. Yet the 
competition is one so absolutely unique in its results as to 
call for careful examination from the guardians of national 
art and administrative convenience. The ideal of a com- 
petition is of course the one in which modest merit holds 
its own against antecedent reputation; and at first sight 
a result which has placed one of the greatest architec- 
tural prizes of the age in the hands of gentlemen not ob. 
scure, but absolutely unknown, would seem an occasion 
for much rejoicing. The competition in its two stages— 
that of the sketch-plans, which led to nine names having 
been picked out of 118 competitors, and the second and 
more elaborate one between these nine—had about it a pre- 
possessing flavour of carefulness and consideration. Finally, 
the challenge to public criticism shown in the exhibition of 
the nine designs appeared to manifest a desire to seek inde- 
pendent judgments which would have been more satisfactory 
if it had been timed before the award had been made in 
form at least irrevocable, and the Times had altogether 
blessed the foregone conclusion. 

Still all these considerations do not really touch the main 
question for the anxious public—namely, How far at first 
sight does the design of Messrs. Leeminc & LEEMING approve 
itself as an art revelation whose salient merits explain its 
exaltation above those numerous works of architects of es- 
tablished excellence and experience which are consigned to 
the inglorious obscurity which has been reserved for all but 
the chosen nine? There is a further and an equally im- 
portant question, which the casual visitor is incapable of 
grappling with. Every one who has had to do with building 
on a large scale is painfully aware of the wide difference be- 
tween designing and executing. A design may not only be 
brilliant but sound, and yet its author may fail lamentably 


as its executant. When the lot falls to a man who has 
made his reputation, the experience is rightly taken for 
granted ; but when he is absolutely unknown, justice to the 
great interests for which the adjudicators are responsible re- 
quires that they should make certainty doubly sure. Have the 
judges done so in the case of Messrs. Leemine & Leewrne ¢: 
The award reads like a final one, and if so the responsibility is 
great—great on the judges, and great on the architects, and 
the public has every reason to be watchful. 

In the meanwhile we should rather cast our first im- 
pressions of the Messrs. LEemineo’s building in the interro- 
gative form. Is the mass dignified? Does it concentrate 
the importance upon some central point? Is it graceful in 
its distribution of ornamentation? Is its ornament original ? 
Is its sky-line emphatic? Is its connexion with the Horse 
Guards well studied? Is it, in a word, a building which 
would elicit the spontaneous criticism, “at least with all 
the faults which it may possess, the pile, at all events, is 
not commonplace ” 4 

In reference to the three designs between which the choice 
ultimately lay, Messrs. Lreminc & Leemixe need be under 
no apprehension lest the claims of Messrs. Verity & Hunt 
should prove dangerous. They will be protected against 
them, as Cares LI. was against the intrigues of his brother. 
But very different reasons will have to be given for the pre- 
ference shown to Messrs. LeEmine over the stately and pic- 
turesque pile in French Renaissance by Messrs. Aston WEBB 
& Incress Bet, with its feeling of beauty and sense of pro- 
portion. As to these and to the remaining six sets of 
designs we shall next week examine their claims in com- 
parison with those of the lucky winners. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


S we ventured to anticipate last week, the Royal 
Academy has contrived to put off replying to Sir 
Rosert Peet's inquiries for at least another year. On 
Tuesday evening two questions were asked, of which long 
notice had been given. To the first and least important an 
answer was obtained. Mr. Saaw-Lerevre informed the 
House that the value of the land and buildings handed 
over to the Royal Academy on its removal from Tra- 
falgar Square in 1866 was 84,000]. They were trans- 
ferred for 999 years at a nominal rent. The First Com- 
MISSIONER OF Works went on to say that the Academy 
had made large additions to the buildings at their own 
cost. He might have remarked that to do so they had 
spoilt Buriineton’s beautiful fagade, which might have 
been preserved intact; and that the Grsson Gallery thus 
built contains one of the most melancholy examples of 
neglect in London. The general public seldom climbs 
the tall staircase; but when the statues, of which any other 
nation would be so proud, are seen, it is through a veil 
of grime and dust and want of arrangement not very 
creditable to Grnson’s legatees. The information Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre did give was, however, already easily accessible. 
Sir Rosert Pret’s object in eliciting the fact formally that 
the Royal Academy had received a large sum, or its equi- 
valent, from the nation was to combat Mr. Guapstonz’s 
strange opinions as to its responsibility. A little later the 
value of*the First Comaissionrer’s statement was made 
manifest. Sir Ropert Peet asked Mr. Guapstone whether 
he was now in a position to state when the promised 
returns as to the Royal Academy would be laid on 
the table. The reply is eminently unsatisfactory. It 
practically amounts to this—the Royal Academy, while it 
cannot formally refuse to make the returns demanded, b 
an ingenious shuffle contrives to withhold them; and, 
further, which is still more unsatisfactory, Mr. GLapsToNnE 
covers its retreat with one of his usual clouds of words. 
The Academy is “justly jealous of that degree of inde- 
“ pendence which has been established for it by its history 
“and its relations with the Crown.” No doubt it is; and 
we naturally expect the harasser of City Companies and 
persecutor of Corporations to go on and say that such senti- 
mental objections cannot for a moment be admitted; that 
the Academy, having received 84,o00/. from the nation, is 
much more a trustee of national funds than a City Company 
which has accumulated property without any extraneous 
assistance ; and that, as First Lord of the Treasury, he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to look very sharply into the way 
in which the Royal Academy has administered—first, the 
funds bequeathed to it for a specific purpose ; and, secondly, 
the large annual sum which public generosity has put 
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it in the way of earning. But there was not a word 
of this kind. On the contrary, Mr. Giapstong, by one 
of those rhetorical somersaults for which he is so justly 
famous, went on to assert or assume that the House would 
be very sorry to do anything to distress the delicate feelings 
of the Academy. He did not believe it had the slightest 
desire to interfere with “ that qualified independence, or to 
“ place a great institution, which stands now apart, under 
“ Parliament as i° it were an ordinary department.” How 
shocking it would be to see the Royal Academy treated 
like “an ordinary department”! What is “an ordinary 
“department”? As a term of opprobrium the phrase 
is new to us. Is the Treasury an “ ordinary depart- 
“‘ ment,” or the War Office? and, if so, does it mind it? 
Finally, Mr. Guapstone informed the House that the return 
would not be presented, and that when it was presented 
it would only contain such particulars as had been con- 
tained in former communications of the kind. The contra- 
diction was not explained further than that it was thought 
“more satisfactory to Parliament to have that year in- 
“cluded, and consequently, it is not possible to make 
“the statement at present.” Can anything be more 
transparent ? The Academy is allowed to choose its own 
time for its answer. The time it prefers is never, including 
the present year. One remembers the criminal in the 
Persian tale who prefers death by old age. As, however, 
Mr. GLapsTONE was good enough to say that only the same 
things would have been mentioned in the return, had it 
been made, that were mentioned in former returns, it is 
evident that the particular information which Sir Ropert 
Peet required would in any case have been refused. 


TIIE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


TJVHE current number of the Quarterly Review contains 

an instructive article on the Corporation of London, 
The writer gives due credit to Mr. Lortiz, with whose 
history of the City he generally agrees, The summary in 
the Review is necessarily less interesting than the more 
detailed narrative; but it serves as an introduction to a 
judicious criticism of the London Government Bill. Although 
the measure is through accidental causes suspended for the 
present, it is desirable that those whom it principally con- 
cerns should appreciate the frivolity of the reasons by which 
it is a mage and the grave mischief which it is calculated 
to produce. It is especially necessary to remind the in- 
habitants of London, at the cost of some repetition, that 
they are about to be made victims of an experiment which 
will be tried for political, and not for administrative, reasons. 
The nature of the factitious agitation for municipal changes 
was illustrated by the latest device of its promoters. A 
fortmight or so ago a widely-advertised “ demonstration ” or 
mob-meeting was held in Hyde Park to protest against the 
supposed share of the House of Lords in the postponement of 
the Bill. The professional managers of demonstrations are 
probably ill advised in setting their machinery in motion on 
ordinary occasions. Their professed function is to supersede 
argument by a display of physical force ; but a small crowd 
assembled on a fine day in the Park is not even alarming. 
It is easy to assemble several thousand idlers, and to 
publish, in the form of inscriptions on flags, fictions too 
monstrous even for speeches or newspaper articles ; but it is 
notorious that the measure excites no popular interest, and 
few even of the mob believe that the City Corporation has 
robbed the community of enormous sums. 

It is not worth while to discuss Sir W. Harcourt’s 
profession of respect for ancient custom and historical con- 
tinuity. If he had attached serious importance to such 
considerations, he would neither have encumbered the 
future Lord Mayor with a paid assessor, nor abolished the 
ancient title and office of Alderman. Whatever may be 
the case with supercilious members of fashionable society, 
the rank of a City Alderman is regarded with respect and 
pride by unsophisticated citizens. According to Mr. Lortir, 
the earlier Aldermen were hereditary owners of manors 
within the City; and if no change had taken place they 
wight be now attacked as an irresponsible House of Civic 
Lords. They have since the dawn of authentic municipal 
history been as elected dignitaries so thoroughly identified 
with the City Constitution as to have become not only 
members of a respectable Second Chamber, but conventional 
and almost proverbial objects of harmless satire. It is 
much to their credit that they have carefully protected both 
their own body and the oilice of Mayor from the intrusion 


of incompetent or disreputable candidates. The veto which 
they possess has almost always commended itself to public 
opinion, even when it has excluded claimants who may have 
passed the ordeal of popular election. A vulgar demagogue 
who lately accused them of indecorous conductat public festivals 
has been tacitly repudiated by his own political employers. 
Sir Witx1am Harcourt was perhaps sincere in his professed 
desire to preserve ancient forms as far as they were com- 
patible with his proposed innovation ; but he takes his in- 
structions from an informant whose knowledge is not equal 
to his activity. Mr. Firrn, who, according to the Quarterly 
Reviewer, mistook a guild for a district, may naturally 
have failed to appreciate the dignity and utility of the 
Court of Aldermen. 

There will still be a Lord Mayor neither more nor less 
identified with his predecessors than the knife which had a 
new handle and a new blade with the original implement. 
The qualification of previous election as Alderman and 
Sheriff will have disappeared, and his constituency and the 
area of his jurisdiction will have been multiplied twenty- 
fold. Unless he is practically superseded in authority by 
his salaried deputy, the Lord Mayor will be deprived of 
all the positive and negative attributes which have hitherto 
belonged to his office. While he may become formidable 
as the nominee and perhaps the leader of a political faction, 
he will no longer be the impartial representative of civic 
splendour and hospitality. As long ago as the days of Swirr 
he shared the popular ignorance of State secrets, as when 
the Dean was asked, “ Will the Emperor treat?” although, 
as he says, 

I vow and swear 

I know no more than my Lord Mayor. 
It has ever since been his function to entertain the repre- 
sentatives and guests of the nation, and not to concern him- 
self officially with domestic or foreign politics. The episode 
of the election of Witkes as Lord Mayor was exceptional 
and singular. It was during his subsequent tenure of the 
lucrative office of Chamberlain that he assured the King 
that he had never been a Wilkite. Demagogues who may 
hereafter be elected to civic office will not be so candid or 
so independent. The happy accident by which the head of 
a metropolitan Corporation has become a harmless, orna- 
mental, and useful functionary might well have been re- 
spected and cherished. The Republican Government of 
France shrinks from the risk, which Sir W. Harcourt 
encounters with a light heart, of providing an unwieldy 
municipality with an official chief. 

The suspended Bill must be judged not only according 
to its actual terms, but with regard to the additions which 
it will almost certainly receive. In the first instance, the 
control of the Metropolitan Police will be retained by the 
Government, though by a deliberate and significant anomaly 
the City Police will be placed at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration. As long as the present municipal arrangements 
are maintained, the separate establishment of the City 
Police is intelligible and perhaps advantageous ; but there 
seems to be no reason why the new Municipality should be 
provided with a separate police force of its own. The result, 
and perhaps the object, of an anomalous contrivance is to 
prepare the way for a future transfer to the Municipality of 
the entire control of the police. The forty or fifty members 
who will after redistribution represent the metropolis will 
urge on the Government of the day the grievance of being 
deprived of the powers which belong to ordinary Corpora- 
tions. As all apparently popular demands are in modern 
times ultimately conceded, it is nearly certain that, if the 
new Municipality is established, it will obtain the adminis. 
tration of the police. In that case a partisan body, 
with perhaps a conspicuous agitator at its head, will have 
the power both of dictating the conditions of public 
order and of intimidating Parliament. Such assemblages 
as the peaceable meeting of last Monday week, or the 
riotous mecting which destroyed the Hyde Park railings, 
will be tolerated, repressed, or directed as the Lord Mayor 
and the majority of the Common Council may determine. 
The Municipality may perhaps not in this generation emu- 
late the usurpations of the Paris Commune, but encroach- 
ments will become imminent when an armed and disciplined 
force is placed under the command of a body which will 
represent a political faction. 

The best proof that the object of the ) rw gy of the 
Bill is almost exclusively political is t the Radical 
clubs and the paid or unpaid agitators have never disputed 
the justice of the accusation. The Municipal Reform 


League is constituted or supported by the parochial 
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Caucuses and the Radical Clubs, not as an organization 
for the promotion of administrative efficiency, but as a 
machinery for increasing the power of the numerical 
majority. The demonstration in Hyde Park was assuredly 
not promoted or paid for by ratepayers or by parochial 
reformers. There can be no doubt that the election of 
every member of the Common Council will turn on political 
issues. The precedent of Birmingham illustrates the in- 
tolerance which can be exercised by a political faction 
when it has acquired local supremacy. As in that happy 
town, so in the London of the future, it will be necessary 
that a successful candidate should vote with the party on 
questions of legislative and Imperial policy, if he is to have 
any share in the expend-iure of the rates to which he will 
nevertheless be compelled to contribute. The metropolis 
will be governed by the Caucus, which will appoint 
both the Lord Mayor and the Common Council. The prin- 
cipal managers will probably occupy a large number of 
seats, and they will distribute the remainder among their 
satellites and clients. The great increase in local taxation 
which is almost certain to result from the proposed change 
is not the worst of its inevitable consequences. No attempt 
has been made to answer the arguments against the scheme, 
which indeed is recommended to its supporters by other 
considerations than those of good municipal government. 
The present House of Commons will vote for any measure 
which may be proposed by the Government, and if the 
ancient Government of the City were disestablished, the 
scheme of Lord Dersy’s Commission for the spoliation of 
the Companies would be accepted almost without discussion. 


“FROM THE BODY OF THE HALL.” 


ie future historian of the Whig party—who we hope, 
let it be said in passing, will possess his due share of 
the sense of humour—may find himself somewhat at a loss 
to collect the precise course of the proceedings at the close 
of the great meeting at Manchester in July 1884. To un- 


historic minds the main point of uncertainty by which he | 
them. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the platform 


will be perplexed may seem a trivial one, but not so to a 
philosophic historian. He will fully perceive that for the 
purposes of that profoundly interesting chapter in his final 
volume, which is to be headed “ Lord Hartineton: His 
“ character—Popular estimate of him—His position in the 
“ Second Administration of Mr. Guiapstoneg,” the exact 
behaviour of the Whig Minister on the occasion in question 
is not a wholly irrelevant subject of inquiry. As an 
assistance to “analysis,” as an indication of moral and 
mental character, it will be quite worth the while of the 
historian to ascertain if possible what became of the 
Secretary for War, or if anything became of him at the 
moment when, the two important speeches of the evening 
having been duly delivered to the audience in the Pomona 
Palace, Manchester, a certain Mr. Rosy mounted the 
platform from the body of the hall and proceeded to move 
a resolution demanding the abolition of the House of 
Lords. In one newspaper account the inquirer will read 
that “before this resolution was put, Lord HartincTon, 
“ whether by accident or design, had retired from the meet- 
“ing”; but on referring to his file of the Times, whose 
leaders on the whole question he will doubtless have been 
studying with respectful amazement, no record of this 
particular incident will be there discoverable. In this 
journal's report of the proceedings, he will merely find 
mention of ‘a pause, during which Mr. H. J. Rosy came 
“on the platform”; but whether the said pause was filled 
not only by the sound of Mr. Rosy’s “insupportable ad- 
“vance,” but also by that of Lord Harrineron’s in- 
describable . retreat, the deponent Times sayeth not. It 
would be interesting, we say, as a revelation of character to 
know exactly how this matter stood. History, that is, 
would be the better for the additional piece of instruction 
as to the Whig Mangquess’s view of the precise limits of his 
compact with the anti-Constitution Radicals ; but as to the 
fact und the gencral nature of this compact, history, we are 
glad to know, will in any case be very fully informed. The 
newspapers of the past week tell a moving tale of the little 
difficulty which‘sprang up between this Cabinet of “ seven 
“ peers actual or ex t to six commoners,” and the 
promoters of the Manchester meeting, and eke of the 
sweetly ingenious compromise whereby it was composed. 
The Ministers, it seemed, had adopted a self-denying ordi- 
nance against joining in an agitation to abolish the con- 


stitutior al privileges of the order to which four out of the 


five Secretaries of State and the holders of three other of 
the most important Cabinet officers belong ; and it had been 
notified to the provincial leaders of the agitation that Lord 
HaktTINncTon could not take partin the Manchester meeting 
unless the scruples expressed in this ordinance were re- 
spected. The provincial agitators, on the other hand, by no 
means saw the fun of thus limiting their programme; the 
very suggestion, in fact, gave rise to“ extreme dissatisfaction,” 
and for one anxious moment it actually seemed as if Man- 
chester Radicalism would have to forego either the pleasure 
of denouncing the House of Lords, or that of losing the 
countenance of a Whig Minister who will one day be a 
duke. The difficulty, however, did not long perplex the in- 
ventive wire-puller. How would it be, he asked, if aris- 
tocratic Whiggery were to protest decorously from the plat- 
form against the action of the House of Lords while demo- 
cratic Radicalism declaimed “ from the body of the hall” against 
the scandal of its existence. So said, so done ; the proposed 
distribution of parts was agreed to, apparently with much 
relief, by Mr. Bricut’s coy co-partner in the work of agita- 
tion; and Lord Harmineton, even if he did not actually 
retire from the platform before “ Rosy, the terror of peers,” 
ascended it, was at least enabled to watch the attack upon 
the Upper House from a position of “ greater freedom and 
“ less responsibility” than that which he would otherwise 
have occupied. 


The philosophic historian, we can hardly doubt, will per- 
ceive that these things are an allegory. Indeed, if he 
happens to have studied Lord Hartineton’s political career 
from the year 1880 onwards with the intelligence which we 
may reasonably attribute to him, he can hardly fail to grasp 
the emblematic significance of the incident. The record of 
Mr. Guapstone’s Secretary for War has been one con- 
tinuous history of protest against and capitulation to the 
Rosirs of Radicalism ; and the final evolution of compromise 
has always answered to the description of a surrender of the 
platform. To do Lord Hartinoron justice, the “ resolutions ” 
of which he has personally expressed approval, whether 
before or since his accession to office, have always been of an 
irreproachable kind ; only he has never succeeded in carrying 


upon which he has habitually taken his stand; only un- 
fortunately he has been always elbowed off it whenever it has 
suited his Radical colleagues in the Cabinet to establish 
themselves thereon. Take, for instance, that famous plat- 
form around which the deluded multitude of “ moderate 
Liberals” so confidingly thronged in 1880. Except as 
regards a doubtful “ plank ” of foreign policy here and there, 
there was nothing in the appearance of this highly re- 
spectable structure to alarm the soberer members of Lord 
Hartincton’s following. Nothing could have looked less 
like the tribune of a Jacobin Club. No one would have 
believed it probable that from the very platform of the 
Liberal party, on which their leader was posing with such 
reassuring effect, we should within a few years hear those 
doctrines of confiscatory Communism, those pleas for the 
toleration of anarchy, those arguments for the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire, to which we have been treated, turn and 
turn about, since the accession of the present Govern- 
ment to power. No worthy Liberal of the “moderate” 
variety had any prevision of what was to come in this 
matter, Never in his most dyspeptic dreams did he foresee 
an Irish Land Act or a Kilmainham Treaty or a Trans- 
vaal surrender. For at that moment he had eyes and 
ears for nobody save the solid, steady, eminently mode- 
rate politician who occupied the platform, and he took no 
account, alas! of the Radicals “in the body of the hall.” 
Yet it is these unnoticed units, as they then were, of the 
political assembly who have really directed its proceedings 
almost ever since. It is they who have settled the resolu- 
tions, put them to the meeting, and declared them carried ; 
while Lord Hartixctoy’s admirable expositions of moderate 
Liberal principles remain expositions alone. And what 
makes the situation more irritating to his disillusionized 
admirers is that he not only does not retire from the plat- 
form altogether, but does not even consent to efiace himself 
permanently among the Radical intruders, with a view of 
pes any future There are seasons, 

rief in duration indeed, but busy with mischief, when 
Lord Hartineton is as much to the fore as he was in 1880. 
One such season occurred in the autumn of last year, when the 
ever hopeful Whig Minister, having again obtained tempo- 
rary possession of the platform, became himself apparently 
possessed with the belief that he would be allowed to hold it un- 
disturbed. These were the days when we used to hear from him 
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that it would be madness to think of increasing the voting 
agit of a country which is exerting three-fourths of what 
t possesses at present to obtain its separation from the 
Empire. This, of course, was a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort—at the time; but unfortunately, 
instead of being “ more largely expressed ” in Lord 
Hartincron’s subsequent homilies of justification, it was 
dropped altogether. The “ Mr. Rosy ” of the Cabinet—the 
Presivent of the Boarp of TrapE—quietly ascended the 
platform at the proper time; and Lord HartincTon as 
quietly proceeded to “ take a back seat.” He took a back 
seat then as he had taken it before on Irish legislative and 
executive policy, as he took it the other day at the 
Manchester agitation, and as he would take it to-morrow if 
the Radical element in the Cabinet gave some new and 

t more startling proofs of its ascendency. The moderate 
Liberal, indeed—that political young man from the country, 
the perpetual victim yet perennial dupe of the confidence- 
trick—must have begun to see through this particular 
deception already. He must know now that he can count 
‘upon Lord Hartineroy not to save the State, but merely 
to take care that plain Whig principles and pretty Whig 
SS, are snfliciently respected in its destruction. 

rd Hartincton, in short, can give him no other assurance 
‘than that, if the Constitution is to be overthrown, it shall 
not be by any of the original occupants of the platform, 
but by some enterprising gentleman who has ascended it 
“ from the body of the hall.” 


THE WORKING OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


IME, it has been cynically said, is only the great re- 
conciler of differences because he confuses people's 
‘recollections as to the exact points in dispute. In matters 
of legislation tliis is certainly to a great extent true ; and it 
goes some way to account for the equanimity with which 
‘political adversaries in this country discuss the subsequent 
operation of laws which were enacted amid the bitterest 
Parliamentary strife. Last Thursday night’s debate on the 
working of the Land Act was a case in point. It wasa 
discussion in which some eight or ten Parnellites took part, 
and in which the views of the Irish landlords found at least 
two representatives; yet, except that Mr. Suirivan acci- 
dentally described the landlords in Ireland as “ convicted 
thieves,” pointing, at the same time, complained Colonel 
‘Kinc-Harmay, “to the bench on which I sit,” and except 
also for the Colonel's prompt reply that “the convicted 
“ associates of murderers were now sitting not very far 
“from: him,” the’ debate went off with perfect smooth- 
mess. The working of the Land Act was criticized both 
from the landlord’s and the tenant’s point of view in a 
spirit which would be entirely commendable if we were 
not unfortunately compelled to attribute it in a great 
measure to mental limitations rather than moral virtue. 
It is simply due to the lapse of three years since the passing 
of the Land Act, and to the natural force of associations 
connected with the contents of a Statute-book, that we now 
find the House of Commons gravely debating the operation 
‘and effects of that famous measure, for all the world as if it 
‘were a real Act of Parliament like another, and not the 
‘mere record of a bargain between an intimidated Govern- 
ment and the intimidators. The result of this mode of dealing 
‘with the subject last Thursday was to infuse a certain naiveté 
into the observations even of Conservative commentators ; 
‘as it did, for instance, into the remark of Mr. Ginson that, 
since the Act had been placed on the Statute-book, it was 
‘entitled to be regarded fairly and reasonably by all members 
‘of the community, and that it was bound to be administered 
by those who were responsible for its administration im- 
‘partially, temperately, and fairly, not for the interest of one 
‘class, but for the legitimate interests of all classes concerned. 
‘The endeavour to administer this or any other law, in the 
‘spirit which Mr. Gipson thus advocates, must of course 
command the sympathy of every good citizen ; the pity is 
“that the feat recommended to the administrators of the 


“Land Act should be impossible. Judicial machinery is not 


‘80 elastic, nor indeed are the powers of Parliamentary 
‘draftsmanship so commanding, as to enable an Act which 
“was assuredly passed in order to -benefit one class at the 
‘expense of another to be administered “ for the legitimate 
- interest of all classes concerned.” The utmost which can 
‘be done to mitigate the injustice inflicted upon the sufferers 
~is to break the implied contract of the Government with 
‘those who were promised the benefit. You cannot now 


remove the Irish tenant’s hand from his landlord’s pocket, or 
even reduce the amount which he is to be allowed to take out, 
without causing a common and equivalent hardship alike to 
the landlords, who have already been subjected by their 
tenants, and to the tenants, who will hereafter subject their 
landlords, to this same operation. 

So plain a statement of the case as this might possibly 
shock the susceptibilities of Parliamentary etiquette; but 
there can be no doubt that, had it been “taken as ad- 
“ mitted” the other night, it would have much shortened 
and vastly simplified the debate. We can even indeed 
conceive it as supplying a formula of reconciliation between 
the Parnellite and the official view of the Act. When the Irish 
party universally complained that, whereas rents were being 
reduced two years ago by 25 per cent., the average reduction 
has now fallen to something like one-fifth of that percentage, 
there would have been no need for Mr. TREVELYAN to con- 
descend to the conventional answer that “ of course it was 
“ the worst cases which came first into the courts.” Not 
to be compelled to make this reply would, we are sure, be a 
relief to the Corer Secretary, inasmuch as no one knows 
better than he that, along with a certain percentage of 
“ worst cases” in the first year after the ing of the 
Act, there was an indefinitely greater proportion of cases in 
which the best landlords in Ireland suffered the heaviest 
reductions of the lightest rents. 1t would, we say, be un- 
doubtedly a relief to Mr. Trevetyan—as it would cer- 
tainly be an advantage to Parliamentary discussion—if 
he were able frankly to approach the admirably simple 
position of Mr. Sutxivan, that it is because “ comparative 
“ quietude” has been established in Ireland that “the 
“ reductions in the rack rents of the oppressed tenantry 
“are becoming smaller and smaller.” It is a pity that 
the Curer Secretary cannot assent to this view, because 
it would not only disarm his critics on the Irish benches, 
but would bring him into line with every observer of 
the situation in Ireland who is not a mere political par- 
tisan. Nay, even partisans of the brutally candid order 
went £0 far as to say, amid the outcry against the first mon- 
strously indiscriminate cuttings and carvings of the Irish 
landlords’ property, that it was what the Land Commissioners 
“were sent to do”; and that they would have, in fact, 
“ disappointed their backers” if they had done anything 
else. The same candid critics would probably have agreed 
at the time that the Commissioners, merely as benevolent 
men, would not confiscate more of the landlords’ property 
than was absolutely necessary to quiet the tenants, and that 
when the tenants were quieted they would begin to reduce 
their deductions. Whether the mysterious “ instructions ” 
to the Sub-Commissioners provided expressly for this is, of 
course, unknown; but that this is what has in fact 
happened, and is happening, must be plain to every intelli- 
gent man. 


CAMPING AT WIMBLEDON. 


| Dees year as the meeting of the National Rifle Association 
at Wimbledon reaches its close, those interested in the more 
recent development of the Volunteer movement, the development 
in the direction of stricter application to military duties, must 
ask themselves how far the Association has succeeded in seiz- 
ing this newer spirit, or has met the wish which everywhere 
the force shows for more and more practical training and in- 
struction. Do the regulations and the prizes, in so far as the 
Council can control them, tend to useful shooting or to fancy 
shooting? We are much afraid that the direct effect is in 
most cases of little practical value, It is clear that, theoretic- 
ally at least, the Association exists for the a of encour- 
aging, as far as it can, every Volunteer to learn how to use 
his rifle in the field in the most effective manner. The method 
by which this object is supposed to be secured is somewhat com- 

icated, and far from obvious. For, even assuming that the 
—* Prizeman would be ay useful in the day of battle, 
it may be doubted how far existence of the Queen’s Prize 
raises the general level of shooting in the ranks. It is good of 
course that the highest merit should have a high reward, even if 
that merit is not of a very practical kind. There are a few men 
in every corps who aspire to shoot for the Queen's Prize, but 
those outside this circle are absolutely unaffected by the exist- 
ence of the competition as far as their shooting is concerned. If 
they work at their shooting at all, it is b they have 
@ natural taste for this branch of their work, or because they 
are influenced by their company officers, Even the battalion 
and company prizes in most regiments induce comparatively few 
men to practice at the targets. We seem to have, then, two dis- 
tinct faults to find with the present arrargements. Firstly, the 
competitions, with a few exceptions, have no relation whatever to 
the real requirements of the Volunteer service; and, secondly, 
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they only affect directly what may be called the ring of “crack” 
shots. ese exceptions are too few to produce much effect, and 
even they can from the nature of the case produce no effect 
whatever on the average man in the ranks, It would not be 
difficult to frame competitions which would entirely overcome 
these defects in the a system; some few, as we have 
said already, do so. Nor would it be difficult to make the 
desire to win Wimbledon prizes reach a lower stratum than 
at present—in fact, to affect the whole force. Supposing, for 
instance, that a prize were offered for a company advancing and 
retiring in attack formation between the ranges of 900 yards 
and 2co yards, firing at targets shaped and placed so as best to 
imitate a defending force, we should have a more useful com- 
tition. It would be easy to arrange that the smartness of the 
rill should combine with the hits on the targets to win the prize. 
The condition, of course, should be essential that each compan 
should remain unmixed with outside men, that about two-thi 
or three-fourths of the enrolled strength should be present, and 
that the officers of the company only should be in command. 
We should thus have many corps holding internal competitions 
in order to determine which company should have the honour 
of representing them; we should have the company esprit de 
corps, which is one of the strongest forces acting in a Volunteer 
regiment, called out. But, in addition to all this, the practical 
shooting of the bulk of the men would be improved, as the suc- 
cess could depend but slightly on the presence of seven or eight 
marksmen. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the Wimbledon meeting 
is altogether useless, even if it fails to obtain what we must regard 
as the chief result to be required from it, The Volunteer move- 
ment depends for its success to a great extent upon considerations 
that are by no means military. Just as the regular army gains in 
popularity by brilliant uniforms, stirring music, splendid parades, 
and, above all, the traditions of regimental connexion with past 
victories; so the Volunteer force gains by those pleasant festi vi- 
ties, the signs of that good fellowship which is one of their chief 
characteristics. During the fortnight on the common these reach 
their height, and are marred only by the London mob which pours 
in through the gates after gun-fire. It would be interesting to 
know how many recruits are attracted yearly to some regiments 

these exhibitions of cheerful and harmlees conviviality, and 
join to repent only that they never did so before. Everything, 
too, is arranged so that a pleasant glory shall be shed around 
the successful shooting men. The special artists of the illus- 
trated papers are there to take off a group here and there with 
the percil. From the double-lined pavilion of the luxurious 
members to the humbler bell-tent shared amongst three or four 
rivates, there is feasting and fun of an innocent kind. The Queen's 
| vray no doubt, laments for a time his good fortune when 
carried from camp to camp, shoulder high, and at the imminent 
risk of his life the whole afternoon, to the strains of the “Conquer- 
ing Hero,” he has to end up his day with what is probably the 
first public speech of his career. Taken as a whole, however, all 
this is very pleasant, and, as we have said, has acertain use. But, 
nevertheless, it does give an unbusinesslike appearance to the whole 
thing. It is and it is not a military —- The machinery for keep- 
ing order in some portions of it, notably those portions which are 
not separate regimental units, is not quite sufficient. And although 
some recent accounts that have appeared are utterly exaggerated, 
yet there is no doubt that noise after “lights out” is made, and is 
sufficient to keep away some good shooting men who depend upon 
sound sleep for the calmness of their nerves next day. But it is 
to be hoped that none of the forces that have in recent years raised 
themselves up against the meeting being held at Wimbledon will 
be able to prevail. It would be a most serious blow to the 
Volunteers, and through them to the public, if the ranges there 
were to be closed. The reforms we advocate are easy to carry out, 
If the Council will but move with the requirements of the force 
both in the direction of practical shooting and stricter order, the 
National Rifle Association will continue to do as much good in 
the future as it has done in the past. 


SOUTH ITALIAN SUPERSTITION, 


O one is more communicative or more reserved than the South 
Italian. He will talk freely to anybody about his personal 
history, his emotions, his domestic difficulties ; indeed, on almost 
any subject on which an Englishman keeps silence ; but he is 
reticent where the Englishman is inclined to be loquacious. You 
must have gained his confidence before he will reveal to you his 
real opinion on any matter of importance, and he is never so care- 
fully guarded as when a question relating either to religion or 
occult influences is introduced. This is particularly the case with 
men of the lower classes when they are brought into intercourse 
with foreigners, and it has given rise to great misconceptions. A 
traveller cannot conceive that the boatman or peasant guide who 
has just been dilating with incredible frankness on the passion 
he felt for his wife before marriage, and the disappoiut.nent 
she has proved to him since, will prevaricate, and even lie, 
when he is questioned with respect to his faith in charms and 
omens; still less can he believe that he will distinctly deny 
the religious convictions he firmly holds. So the inquirer re- 
turns home to report that the Italian poor are entirely unima- 
ginative as far as their spiritual life is conceraed; that they 


are Catholics only in name; and that they have not even the 
conception of a ghost. The truth is that the first impulse of a 
Neapolitan is to be insincere when he is asked about such matters. 
He is diplomatist enough to avoid a discussion with a person from 
whom he expects a gratuity, and to be ready to back up for a 
moment any opinion that he thinks you hold. He has a dis- 
inclination to converse about matters that are sacred to him, and a 
strong aversion to appearing ridiculous. He knows that most of 
his middle-class fellow-countrymen profess to be rationalists, and 
that but few of the foreign visitors whom he serves belong to his 
Church. He acknowledges their mental superiority ; but this 
does not induce bim, as it does the German, to submit to their 
leadership ; and so he prefers joining in a laugh to engaging in an 
argument in which he would be-sure to be worsted without being 
convinced. It is only after a long familiarity that the veil of 
reserve begins to be lifted, and even then it will fall again at the 
ightest expression of incredulity. 

o the curious in such matters, however, the time and patience 
expended in gaining the confidence of the Lazzaroni will seem to 
be amply repaid. A great deal of genuine superstition lies con- 
cealed under the exterior of English common sense and German 
scepticism, but it is in a state of decay. The belief in certain 
charms, omens, and apparitions may be vital enough, but it is 
confined to single cases, and exercises but little influence on the 
general course of life. Even in the distant villages of East 
Prussia, where the peasants are firmly persuaded that his Satanic 
Majesty still walks the earth in a visible form, and that all the 
Freemasons have pledged their souls to him, such appearances are 
supposed to be rare except at the great festivals of the Order, The 
ae does not look forward to a visit of the kind as among tho 
probable incidents of the day, nor does he make any provision 
against it, though he is apt to view a club-footed stranger with 
more curiosity than confidence. It is quite different with the 
husbandmen and fishermen of Southern Italy. Their life is circled 
round with ome. Supernatural influences work upon it not 
only sporadically but continually. The power of saint and demon, 
of prayers and curses, of charm and counter charm, is to them a 
matter not only of abstract belief, but of personal experience, a 
power that must be reckoned with in all their plans and ayoca- 
tions :— 

Thame liuks to freits, my master decir, - 

Then freits wil follow thame. 
And so in Southern Italy the most prosaic have some incident to 
tell which they think it impossible to explain on natural grounds, 
while the more imaginative seem to regard the real world as a 
mere field for the display of spiritual influences. They are not: 
content with the obvious causes of any piece of good or bad 
fortune, but endeavour to discover the occult force that has set 
those causes in motion and brought them to bear on their own 
individual lives, Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that more 
surprise is felt in Naples at the fact that so many crises pass with- 
out any miraculous interposition than would be caused by the 
occurrence of an indisputable miracle. 

Thus the student has here an opportunity of observing the 
mental conditions under which charms and myths are produced. 
In other places they are as dead as the dried flowers in a botanists 
collection; here they bud, grow, flourish, and decay from year 
to year, almost from month to month. The story of which a 
whole village is talking in June will be almost forgotten by 
November, not because it has been discredited, but simply because 
it has lost its novelty. Supernatural events are too common for 
the memory of them to be treasured as a rarity; they sink into 
oblivion like the incidents of last year’s christening. This is pro- 
bably the reason why tales of this kind are wanting in the com- 

leteness and the charm which some Northern stories possess. 
I hey have not been carefully repeated and unconsciously modified 
by generations of story-tellers, Some of them are simply grotesque, 
and possess no poetical value whatever. Here, for instance, is 
one. 

Two beats belonging to Mergellina were fishing in company when 
a dolphin got entangled in their nets. The men did their best to. 
release it and drive it away, but in vain; it seemed to take a 
pleasure in destroying their property. At last one of them ex- 
claimed, ‘‘The Devil take the nets!” “Thatis just what I have 
come to do, and you too,” replied the dolphin in a human voice, 
lifting its black head out of the water. The men of the boat in 
their terror left their nets and returned home with the greatest: 
speed, but the unfortunate fisherman who had been addressed 
had barely time to confess and receive the Sacraments before his 
death. ‘Twelve years ago there were three fishermen in Mergel- 
lina who had heard the story from the lips of those who were pre- 
sent in the boats. We leave it to members of the Psychical 
Society to say whether this is not evidence sufficient to demand an 
investigation, and to our readers to decide whether they would 
believe the tale even if it were attested by three hundred irre- 
proachable witnesses. Among the fishermen no one seemed to 
entertain any doubt of its truth. 

The strangest thing about the story is perhaps the slur it casts 
upon the character of the dolphins, fur as a rule they are objects of 
far less aversion than the injury they frequently do to the nets 
would excuse. Indeed, they are rezarded with a good deal of half 
pitying respect, for they are generally understood to be angels who 
were cast out of Heaven and doomed to do penance in the waters 
until the Judgment Day for some sin which nobody seems able to 
explain, though it was certainly less than that of Satan. The 


coccodrilio is a far more perverse and iniquitous creature, 
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it, too, must be supposed to have a living soul, as when it is 
killed without the proper ceremonies it produces a ghost which 
will haunt a ruin for centuries, But then the coccodrillo of 
popular fancy is not the crocodile of the naturalists, but a far 
more terrible and, let us hope, entirely fabulous animal. The 
tyrants of old days whose palaces overlooked the sea used to 
keep it as a pet in a great dungeon to which the waves had free 
access, and feed it with their living enemies. Queen Giovanna 
had one. She was very rich and beautiful, and had crowds of 
lovers to whom she could be gracious enough while the fancy 
lasted. When it had passed, she assumed her most winning 
smile, took her old seat by the window, and bade her servants 
withdraw the bolts. Then the lover was admitted, and as he 
sprang forward to embrace her, the trapdoor gave way beneath 
his feet, and he was plunged into the sea-den below. On such 
days the coccodrillo had a good lunch, the Queen’s spirits were high, 
and her eyes would brighten and her feet would quicken as she 
danced with her new lover over the trapdoor which she knew 
would soon open to receive him. 

In the mountains and on those parts of the coasts where the 
rocks are perforated by large and forbidding caves, the coccodrillo 
used also to abound, but here he assumed quite a different cha- 
racter. He was furnished with wings and blew flames of fire 
from his mouth and nostrils whenever his anger was excited in 
the orthodox dragon fashion. One lived in a cavern that now opens 
on the road from Salerno to Amalfi, in which the ruins of a 
little chapel may still be seen. Everybody in that district knows 
that it was slain by a knight, but all the details of the combat and 
the whole personal history of the conqueror seem to be entirely 
forgotten, and so # popular romance has probably been lost. For 

pular romance still lives in the South as every reader of Miss 

onzenbach’s Sicilientsche Mirchen will confess. These narratives 
are told as mere stories, and do not command an implicit belief. 
They are fairy tales, in which the saints generally play the = of 
the good fairies, and St. Joseph in particular is remarkable for the 
resource he displays in providing those whom he favours with 
lovely princesses and wealthy kingdoms. . 

These romances, however, as they are generally considered ficti- 
tious, hardly fall within the purpose of the present paper. On the 
other hand, many legends of the saints which have never received 
the sanction of the Church are accepted without question. Most 
of these seem simply grotesque to the Northern Protestant, however 
wide his sympathies and his tolerance may be; but in some there 
is a touch of human pathos, The fishermen of Mergellina firmly 
believe the following. Two little Neapolitan children were left 
quite alone in the world. Their parents were dead, and they had 
no other relations ; so they wandered up and down the streets till 
they were weary, and then turned into a church to rest. There 
they found an image of St. Anne, and because she looked so kind 

motherly, the children asked her to take care of them, and sat 
down at her feet and waited till the church was shut for the night. 
After that they wandered away disconsolately, till they found a 
lonely corner where they could sleep; but they had hardly lain 
down when St. Anne appeared to them. She gave them bread to 
eat, took off her own beautiful cloak and wrapped them in it, and 
told them not to be afraid, for she would protect them. Every 
morning the children went to the church to thank the kind lady 
whose name they did not know, and every evening she came to 
comfort them. So things went on for many months, till winter 
was drawing near; and then one night she took them by the hand, 
and led them tu a convent that was ruled by a good abbess, and 
recommended them to her care. 

Of the evil spirits to whose tricks and outrages the Neapolitan 
is exposed, the monacelli are the most common. At times they 
seem to delight in vexatious antics, but they can assume frightful 
forms and commit hideous crimes. The belief in their existence is 
universal among the Lazzaroni, and the man who wi!l make a 
jest of them among foreigners in the sunshine trembles before 
them in the darkness. It is diflicult, however, to obtain any trust- 
worthy information about them, as they are believed to conceive 
an implacable enmity for any one who tells the truth concerning 
them. The lamp that burns before the picture of a saint in every 
bedroom had of course a very different origin; but it is now 
perhaps chiefly valued from the fact that, wherever a ray of the 
sacred light falls, the monacelli dare not enter or remain. 

This sketch is necessarily imperfect. We have left ourselves no 

to speak of dreams and omens, of sorcery, and of the evil 
spirits that keep a constant watch over buried treasure, though all 
of these exercise a strong influence over the popular imagination. 
Enough has perhaps been said to show that the Neapolitan sup- 
poses his own little life to be constantly affected by the action of 
supernatural agencies, This conviction covers all his thoughts 
and feelings, and determines many of his actions. Shrewd as he is 
in his dealings with his fellow-men, there is a region in which he 
feels his shrewdness is of no avail. He is light-hearted enough to 
forget, he is passionate enough to dare, for a moment the awful 
unseen powers by which he is surrounded; but when calm he 
knows that the monacelli are constantly on the watch, that an 
= may fall upon him at any moment, and also that the 
Church’s doors are open and that the saints are always ready to 
protect him. 


THE RECTOR OF LINCOLN. 


iv may be said with deliberation, and without fear of contradic- 
tion from any competent authority, that in Mr. Mark Pattison 
the University of Oxford has lost by far the most distinguished of 
her resident members. ‘[ prove this proposition it is indeed neces- 
sary to assign the correct and not the vulgar meaning to the term 
distinction. Mr. Pattison never sought, indeed he deliberately 
eschewed, any and every kind of notoriety. He did not interfere 
much—latterly he bardly interfered at all, in academical matters. 
He laid himself out in no way for the position, open to almost 
any College head or active tutor, of procuring recruits for this 
or that political party from among undergraduates or young 
graduates of mark and promise. His friends, of whom he had 
many, were much attached to him in a certain fashion, and 
haps it may be said that those who knew him best liked him 
best ; but he was anything but generally affable, and he could 
make himself on occasion, and sometimes without very obvious 
occasion, curiously unpleasant. Although he had a certain re- 
putation for the driest of all possible humour, the stories of 
which he was the hero in that vast floating mass of Univer- 
sity gossip, only a small part of which ever gets itself written 
down, were not of a character to appeal to the general. The 
required in order to their appreciation some more or less inti- 
mate knowledge of the man and his circumstances to begin with, 
and, to follow, a taste for a rather tragic and eccentric kind of 
irony. He did not write very much, and of what he did write 
a considerable part was never published with his name. He had 
the evil luck during his lifetime to find himself identified by 
busybodies and ill-natured persons with the heroes of two dillerent 
novels, both of whom cut an anything but agreeable or heroic 
figure in these fictions, and neither of whom—it is fair to say— 
age eee anything but the most distant traits of resemblance to 
is character. The schemes of University reform with which his 
name was associated by University reformers were, to speak the 
truth, neither very wise nor very practicable schemes. Closely 
connected at different times with the most important and the 
most diametrically opposed theological movements of the century, 
he was unable to keep in union with either of them. That, 
after being a close follower of Cardinal Newman, he left the 
Tractarian y altogether is well known; and the dramatic 
legend which assigns his first parting with it to accident was 
repeated two days ago in the columns of the Zimes. But the 
author of the obituary notice in that paper was no doubt = 
fectly right in thinking that if the cmnibus-driver had kept 
his appointment, and Mr. Pattison had followed his leader, it 
would not have been for long. ‘‘He is not of those who 
tarry in Armida’s garden,” was said of a temporary sojourner 
at Edgbaston in the generation subsequent to Mr. Pattison’s; it 
might have been said of himself. But, unless rumour lies beyond 
her wont, Mr. Pattison was little better satisfied with his asso- 
ciates and his association in Essays and Reviews than he was with 
the Tractarians and his connection with them. “The Church never 
forgives,” he has said on the last page but one of his last book of any 
substantive character, the “ Milton” of the Men of Letters series ; 
and it is difficult not to see a certain personal tone in the remark, 
especially as the essay which he contributed was the most colour- 
less in the book, and, had it appeared by itself, would certainly not 
have been deemed unorthodox. 

This list of characteristics, though it may be said of itself 
to indicate a character not ordinary, might be thought unlikely 
to secure to the person of whem it could be made out the posi- 
tion assigned to him in the first sentence of this article; but it 
is impossible for any one who ever knew Mr. Pattison, and not 
easily possible for any one who has read any of his work, to avoid 

izing in him that rare union of scholarship and thought 
which constitutes the best type of academical man. He was not 
at hia best when he tried to be popular, and the “ Milton” above 
referred to is by no means sufficient to judge him by. His more 
intimate friends, indeed, would probably deny that he could be 
judged at all by his printed and published work ; but there is 
always something illegitimate in this not unfrequently urged claim. 
A man of power never fails to communicate the impression of 
that power to others (at least capable others) when he takes 
pen in hand; and this is more especially the case when he is 
never driven to take his pen and to write against time. Received 
early into the serene temples of the wise (or at least where the 
wise ought to be), Mr. Pattison never wrote except to please 
himself—a critic not too easy to please. His principal work 
must, of course, always be the Life of Isaac Casaubon; but in 
many scattered lectures and essays, contributed in his middle 
life anonymously, in his later days (when the fashion of sign- 
ing such things had come in) not seldom with his name, he 
showed his idiosyncrasy even more clearly and better. The 
key-note of that idiosyncrasy may perhaps be found in a 
curious remark of his made three or four years ago. The sub- 
ject was the comparative merit of Pascal's Jrovinciales and 
Pensées; and Mr. Pattison, holding that the former had lost 
their interest and the latter had kept it, drew the conclusion 
that “mere style cannot confer immortality on any book with- 
out reference to its contents.” The truth or falsehood of this 
need not here be discussed ; but, true or false, it almost explai 
and certuinly illustrates, the career of the man who wrote it. It 
has sometimes puzzled outsiders why a man who apparently loved 


learning and scholarship first of all, and for their own sakes, 
should have found himself deeply engaged in two incongruous and 
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almost fanatical movements, in both of which something quite 
different from mere learning and scholarship was at stake, And 
it puzzled others why a man with such apparently ample oppor- 
tunities for pursuing bis favourite pursuits should manifest in 
conversation, in writing, and still more in that general attitude 
and air which stamp every man, save only fools, so deeply, and 
which are so difficult to define—a profound sense of dissatis‘action, 
disappointment, and, so to speak, disgust. The two difficulties 

tty obviously explained each other. The maladie du siécle in 
ts religious form had a strong hold on Mr. Pattison. The 
Tractarian movement failed to effect a cure, and the patient was 
not of a kind to find satisfaction and amusement in undermining 
the Church which had failed to satisfy him, and extending the 
right hand of fellowship to any one who happened to be her 
enemy. It might be Pharisaic to say that a little grain of con- 
science made Mr. Pattison sour; but, with the substitution of any 
other word that may be thought more conciliatory than con- 
science, the quotation applies pretty accurately, 

This, however, was the weakness and not the strength of the 
man. [lis strength lay in the immense and exact erudition which 
he possessed, and in the fine and perfectly trained judgment with 
which he applied that erudition. It was often possible to disagree 
profoundly with his liter iry judgments ; but it was impossible not 
to feel at the same time that it was a case of “our friend the 
enemy.” His style was not very remarkable ; the most that could 
be said for it was that it retained and expressed very well the 
tradition of scholarly English in a time when a very large pro- 

rtion of the prose published is either slovenly or tawdry, or more 
Frequently both. Eve now and then, indeed, a thought of 
sufficient originality and vigour seemed to make a suitable ex- 
pression for itself without any very elaborate workmanship on 
the part of the maker. The contempt for “mere style” ex- 
pressed in the above quotation, curious as it might seem in 
a@ man who was nothing if not scholarly, was probably quite 
— Indeed, no one would single out Mr. Pattison’s 

vourite subjects of study, the Humanists of the Later Ren- 
aissance, with their secondhand Ciceronian frippery at best, and 
their barbarous jargon at worst, as representatives of strictly 
literary excellence. Mr. Pattison’s devotion was addressed less to 
literature itself than to learning, which must at the same time be 
literary learning. In all his educational writings (which most 
assuredly do not deserve to be ranked in the famous condemnation 
of educational writing as “rubbish beyond all other known 
rubbish ”) his idea of this literary learning is clearly enough 
bodied forth. It must not be mere physical science ; it must not 
be mere belles lettres. Accurate, voluminous, somewhat exhausting, 
and itself never to be exhausted, requiring an immense amount of 
trouble-taking and no inconsiderable judgment in the application 
of the trouble taken, this learning was probably not likely to 
commend itself to many men in any age, certainly not to men 
in our Golden Age of Sciolism. It had, perhaps, the drawback 
of being a little vague in conception; but that it could give a 
remarkable distinction (to return to the word) to him who pos- 
sessed it, and that it was eminently suitable to a University which 
aimed at being something more than a high school or a school of 
igh jinks, could not be doubted. 
o detailed criticism of Mr. Pattison’s work is necessary here. 
He was until quite recently a valued contributor to the Saturday 
Review, and it is understood that his contributions to other period- 
icals were also numerous during the half-century which passed 
from the time when he took his degree to his death. Ilis signed 
and acknowledged work would not fill two stout volumes 
of library scale. But nothing that he wrote was without the cha- 
racteristic impress of his intellectual ethos; and it would be de- 
sirable that his writings should be put before the public in a more 
durable and less scattered form than that in which they are 
now accessible or inaccessible. To Oxford he is a real loss. When 
every one at both Universities is fulfilling Lord Ellesmere's pro- 
phecy that “ the world was going to become very di ble, for 
everybody was going to examineevery body else”; when the old quiet 
life, which was sometimes a life of study, and which at any rate 
rved a studious atmosphere and tradition, is rapidly dying 
out; when this College magnate is thinking of dissuading under- 
uates from taking orders, and that of immortalizing himself 
devising some new Board of studies or some fresh partition of 
collegiate goods, Mr. Pattison—Reformer, as he liked to be 
thought ; Freethinker, as he was thought; and Advanced Liberal, 
as in his own peculiar way he undoubtedly was—can very ill be 
He at least had no desire to make Oxford a kind of u 
river London, or to turn the Oxford undergraduate (though in 
his “ pass” kiud, at any rate, he had no great love for him) 
into a student after the fashion of Paris, or a student after the 
fashion of Heidelberg. Scholarship, as he understood it, must 
always be an aristocratic thing, because it never can be open to the 
many ; it has no attractions for them in itself; it leads to none of 
the objects that they set before them; it pursues none of the 
methods that they understand and love. Therefore, whatever may 
have been his professed sympathies in University politics or in 
national open in theology or in philosophy, Mr. Pattison might 
at least be counted as against the democracy and against things 
democratic. That is rapidly becoming the only criterion of sheep 
and goats in this world, and the Rector of Lincoln belonged to the 


PROSPECTS OF THE TOURISTS. 


par must have their autumn holidays somewhere, but the 
prospects for the middle-aged tourist and for ladies are by no 
means pleasant. The cholera fiend has set the yellow seal upon 
Southern Europe, and even should the disease die down or 
remain tolerably stationary, there is no saying how suddenly the 
scare may 8 . The Governments and their scientific advisers in 
Northern Europe keep their heads comparatively cool in their 
colder climates; yet cases at Hamburg, Rotterdam, or Antwerp 
might cut communications at any moment with Central Europe, 
and the day that communications were threatened the panic among 
travellers would spread. In any event, as the favourite tourist 
districts are greatly circumscribed, there will be crowding, 
scrambling, and consequently roughing it. For young and healthy 
folks, if that is not all very well, it is by no means so very bad. 
We can remember the time when we were rather pleased than 
otherwise to hear that the hotel-keeper could not take us in ; there 
was positive excitement in being sent into the town to seek for 
a billet under guidance of the Boots; and in an overcrowded 
hotel our slumbers were all the sweeter, when a table in the 
dining-room had been inverted to do duty as a four-poster. It 
was all in the day's work in those happy days, to be woke 
by servants arranging matters for the early breakfast; and if 
we were parted from our portmanteau io a scramble at the 
station, we bore the temporary separation without serious com- 
plaint. But as sybaritism steals upon us with age, the circum- 
stances are materially altered. We may be peremptorily ordered 
to leave home by the doctor; our wife and children put irre- 
sistible pressure upon us; or we feel bound to go away from force 
of habit. But, making the best of an indifferent business, we like 
to carry as many of our little comforts about with us as possible. 
We hate being hustled in a rush for seats; we like to take our 
modest meals in quietness; on arriving at strange quarters for the 
night we love to look forward to a respectable bedroom. Above 
all, we desire to preserve our freedom of will and our full liberty 
of movement; to know that on the shortest notice we may reverse 
our plans; so that, if what we meant to be pleasure turns out to 
be pain, we can cut short our trip and save our money. 

But it would seem that in this unfortunate season, if we are to 
preserve our freedom of movement in any measure, we must throw 
ourselves into the thickest of a scramble. If we choose what are 
at present comparatively untrodden paths, we choose them under 
the possible penalty of being consigned to indefinite confinement 
in the dreariest of prisons. On the other hand, should we prefer 
to follow the multitude, if each hour of the day is not made 
utterly wretched, it will at least be clouded with ceaseless anxiety. 
Quarantine at the best of times is no joke, as those who have expe- 
rienced it know very well. But under normal circumstances it was 
endurable to men of phlegmatic or patient disposition, and youknew 
at all events what you might expect. You were consigned, under 
guard, to some huge caravanserai, in an isolated, but generally an 
airy, situation. Whitewashed without and within, it owed little 
to the art of the upholsterer; but the wards were spacious and 
airy like those of an hospital, It was practically certain that 
when you had served out your time the guardians would be only 
too glad to dismiss you ; so you counted the days like the school- 
boy expecting the holidays, and comforted yourself by seeing their 
number diminish. This year, with the rudely-improvised arrange- 
ments of the panic, if caught at all, you will be very differently 
situated, Take, for example, the case of the unfortunate travellers 
from Spain proposing to pass the French frontier of the Bidassoa. 
The gathering was great, and continually growing; the accom- 
modation was limited; they were passed through a seven days’ 
limbo by fifties at a time, while those who were waiting their 
turn were kept under strict surveillance. Even when they had 
the tardy satisfaction of being caged, it was by no means certain 
that they would be released at the expiry of the seven days. 
Should - of their fellow-captives be struck down by the 
genes e season of durance might be indefinitely prolonged. 
We need hardly say that the depressing conditions of this ex- 
istence must have predisposed them to indulge in the gloomiest 
forebodings ; while the sanitary arrangements of their prison were 
in reality far from reassuring. And if the epidemic did make its 
Appearance in these circumstances, its speedy development might 
be contidently counted upon, While more recent accounts from 
Italy report a state of things that is in some ways worse on the 
Italian side. In Italy houses and cottages had been requi- 
sitioned to accommodate the victims, but other preparations for 
their reception had been Vhether it was 
that the occupants of the houses had been permitted to remove 
their furniture or not, we are told that delicately-nurtured ladies 
and gentlemen of luxurious tastes had to lie oon like dogs on 
heaps of litter, which we may be very sure was uone of the 
cleanest. And if these things are done in the green tree, what 
will be done in the dry? If helpless travellers ure so treated 
while the cholera is still far off, what is likely to befall them 
should they come actually under the shadow of its wings ? 

In face of the facts, and in apprehension of possibilities, it is no 
wonder, then, that even those who are in no fear of the epidemic 
decide to give Southern Europe a wide berth, and even shrink frou 
risking themselves in Switzerland or Tyrol. ‘Then if set on a holiday 
they must adopt the other alternative, and seek their “ pleasure 
where everything will be overcrowded. Lven Switzerland, thanks 
chiefly to invasion by the French and Italians, is full almost to 
overflowing. In io mo enay thing on chest 
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notice to be comfortably accommodated in the most popular 
Swiss hotels. A class of Americans in particular are much 
given to congregating, and, by way of contradicting the na- 
tional reputation for restlessness, are in no great hurry to 
separate when they find themselves comfortably placed. But 
this season French fashionables and financiers have been fall- 
ing into that fashion; and we know by experience how ruthlessly 
hotel-annexation is pushed by millionaires who have stately 
domestics in livery on perpetual duty at their doors. So, owing to 
these and other predisposing causes, the floating population of the 
hotels on the plains is overllowing into the inns and the pensions 
of the mountains. It is an unpromising prospect truly, so far as 
the Jand of the ice-peak and the glacier is concerned; yet we 
suspect that things will be worse in the Highlands, in Wales, and 
in the Lake districts. These localities have the supreme advantage 
of being extremely accessible; and tourists in our home resorts 
will be left to their devices, even should the cholera depopulate 
Portsmouth or East London. The reputation of all those districts 
is established ; we have not a word to say against the attraction of 
the scenery, nor are we concerned at present to discuss the 
agréments of the climates. But it will be admitted, we think, by 
the most fanatical of their admirers, that there are always 
drawbacks to the enjoyment of autumn travel there. And it follows 
as matter of course that in the present year these drawbacks will be 
almost incalculably aggravated. We may take the Scotch Highlands 
by way of sample of the rest. Thanks to the shortness of the 
season and the quick affluence of customers, the Scotch innkeeper is 
the most aggressively independent of mortals. He will be master 
in his own house, and much more; and never for a moment will 
he let you forget that you are merely a lodger on sufferance. He 
ignores the money in which he mulcts you altogether; and 
considers that all the favours in the connexion are on his side. 
He can afford to neglect letters, and turns up his nose at tele- 

ms. He receives you, on the arrival of train or steamboat, 
with hat on head and hands in pockets ; as the night comes down 
and the hotel crowds up, his manner, like the atmosphere, becomes 
rapidly colder. You are absolutely at his mercy, for you know 
full well that if you chose to go further you will probably fare 
worse. He knows it too, and remorselessly abuses the knowledge. 
Tle orders you off to a doghole or an attic in charge of the 
chambermaid, and refuses to listen to any subsequent remon- 
strances. ‘The rules of his house are like those of the Medes 
and Persians; he forces his pensionnaires even to breakfast at 
tables dhite; and of a Sabbath they can only have warm 
victuals by consenting to be fed at canonical hours. He may 
be a good fellow enough dressed professionally in a suit of bears 
skin; but you have to soothe aud even toady him before you 
find it out, for he has been spoiled by prosperity and universal 
subserviency. Fluman nature being what it is, imagination 
shrinks from conjuring up the Autocrat of the Highland Hotel 
as he will be in the inflation of the present season. You 
may spare yourself the pains of note-writing and the price of 
the postage-stamp; and, if you hope to be assigned a tolerable 
billet, the only chance is to be stirring betimes, and to drop in 
upon your host after his early dinner. When he is full himself 
and his house half empty, there is a reasonable chance of your 
being decently quartered. And once in snug quarters we should 
strongly recommend you to stick to them. It is true you will be 
fretted by hard and fast hours and rules; it is true you will be 
crowded up at the breakfast-table when you are used to take life 
leisurely, and amuse yourself with letters and papers ; it is true you 
will have to cut short the walk or drive, and come back to 
dine when the day is most beautiful; it is true you may be caught 
in a never-ending deluge of rain which will make it impossible or 
idle to stir out of doors. All that will happen to you everywhere 
else just the same; and you must remember that it is much to 
have decent shelter. Moreover, after a good deal of knocking 
about, you will come to the conclusion that you can hardly 
do too little actual travelling if you hope to get any pleasure 
out of your “ pleasure trip.” Nothing is more likely than that, 
in a railway journey, you will go astray yourself; and if you 
can account for all your packages at the end of the journey, 
it will be little short of a miracle, for which you may give thanks 
to chance rather than to the overtasked officials, In the train 
your party will necessarily be separated; but it is something 
to have secured a seat you can retain, as you will acknow- 
ledge when you come to make a rush for places in the 
coaches, or rather the breaks which meet the train. They may 
be strictly licensed for limited numbers, but it would be un- 
charitable to leave any of the tourists behind. So you are all 

ked and sandwiched, somehow or anyhow, with limbs so 
tightly wedged and interlocked that you might as well be doomed 
to the torture of the boot. We need not say how enjoyable 
under the circumstances will be the soft beauties of the Trossachs 
or the stern grandeurs of Glencoe. Nor how indefinitely that 
romantic enjoyment will be heightened when the rain-clouds 
enveloping the hills have burst on the party in a deluge; when 
the females are striving simultaneously to put up umbrellas and 
the men trying in vain to enfold themselves in strong-smelling 
mackintoshes. Wet and stiff, chilled and weary, you drive up to 
the doors of the hotel, to be welcomed with the hospitable 
empressement we have already tried to depict. 


CHEAP WHEAT. 


war is cheaper now than it has been for a full century. 
In the first hal of the present year the average price in the 
markets of England, as recorded weekly in the London Gazette, 
was only 1/. 17s. 8d. per quarter. We have to go back to 1780 to 
find as low a price. In the interval of 104 years the quarter of 
wheat has been only twice under 2/7, The significance of these 
facts will not be missed. The new communities of the world have 
been exerting themselves since the repeal of the Corn-laws to: 
supply our markets with wheat, and the production has in conse- 
quence so greatly extended that now at last we seem to have 
reached a point at which the price of wheat must remain perma- 
nently low. Just at present, it is true, temporary causes have: 
aided the action of the more permanent in depressing the price. 
The over-construction of railways in the United States has so 
greatly increased the competition of railways with one another 
that they are carrying grain at unremunerative rates; and in’ 
the same way the excessive building of ships at home during 
the past three or four years has reduced freights lower than they 
have been for a great many years. Not only, therefore, is the 
supply of wheat exceptionally large, but the cost of carrying 
it to market is exceptionally low. After awhile the cost of 
carriage will of course rise, but it is clear that the extension 
of the area under grain will go on for a considerable time to come 
yet, and thus the augmentation of the supply will neutralize the 
increased cost of transportation. We have had in Western Europe 
a long period of agricultural depression, and yet the price of wheat 
has been very low, so great has been the supply from other 
of the world. We seem at last now to have come to the end of the 
long series of bad seasons, and if we are to have a run of good 
seasons the probability is that wheat will be cheaper even than it 
is at present. The result to the consumers generally will be most. 
beneficial. The working classes and the lower middle classes. 
spend the larger part of their incomes upon food. When food is 
cheap, therefore, they are able to procure themselves a more varied 
and a more generous diet, and yet they have a Jarger surplus for 
outlay upon other comforts. Lxceptionally cheap wheat, there- 
fore, when, as at present, most other articles of prime necessity are 
cheap, means a greatly reduced balier’s bill, and additional comforts 
to the great mass of the population throughout Western Europe. 
And if the great mass of the population throughout Western 
Europe are thus-to enjoy additional com{orts, we may look forward 
toa considerable improvement in trade before long. An addi- 
tional outlay with the draper, the bootmaker, the milliner, and 
other tradespeople of even only a few pence a week, multiplied by 
the millions of working-class and lower middle-class families, 
means an enormous increase in the expenditure with shopkeepers. 
It means, therefore, not only a much larger business, but a con- 
siderably increased profit; and, as the shopkeepers generally will 
do a good and profitable trade, they will, in turn, have more 
money to lay out with the manufacturers and with one another to 
procure themselves the comforts, luxuries, and pleasures which 
they desire, Thus increased comfort on the part of the poor 
meuns a larger outlay with all classes of trade, a greater circula- 
tion of capital, and improved business. And, in the long run, the 
prosperity of one set ot tradespeople will be transmitted to other 
sets, until the whole of the commercial community is doing well. 
It will be different, however, with the growers of wheat. If we- 
are entering upon a series of good harvests, it is probable that the 
price of wheat will for some time to come be permanently under 
2d, a quarter. It probably may not be much over 1/, 158, a 
quarter ; and at that price it can hardly pay English farmers to 
go on growing. Already the cultivation of wheat has almost 
ceased in Ireland and Scotland, has greatly diminished in the 
western half of England, and is steadily declining even in the 
eastern. If the price isto be very low for some years to come, 
the reduction that has been going on since the repeal of the 
Corn-laws will be accelerated. British farmers, however, although 
unable to compete against their foreign rivals in the growth of wheat, 
have an advantage over them in many other things. If, therefore, 
they look their situation fairly in the face, and if they use the energy 
which has enabled other Englishmen to make this country tie 
first of commercial and manufacturing communities in the world, 
they will always be able to maintain a prosperous business. It is 
upon some of the foreign producers of wheat for this market that 
the most serious losses will fall. Russia, after the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, for a long time was the largest source of supply for 
Western Europe. The profits of the great trade she did in wheat 
enabled her to borrow largely for the construction of railways, the 
establishment of banks, and the introduction of manufactures. 
It enabled her Government also to carry out the emancipation of 
the serfs without revolution, and thus it was the means of tiding 
the Empire through the difficult time that followed the Crimean 
War. But of late years American competition has deprived 
Russia of her commanding position in the wheat markets of 
Western Europe, and she is steadily year after year less capable 
of maintaining the competition. It seems clear that, if the pri 
of wheat is to continue for some years to come as low as it is at 
resent, Russia will be unable to seli the grain with a profit to 
erself, Already there is deep distress amongst the Russian 
farmers and amongst the commercial community interested ip 
grain. So much is this the case that the Moscow Gazette has 
proposed that the Government should buy up the surplus 
wheat from the peasants and store it in provincial granaries, 
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0 as to enable them to get over the present difficulty. It is 
elear, however, that the plan, if adopted, would aggravate 
rather than mitigate the situation. The Russian Government 
is merely the representative of the whole Russian people. 
Tf, then, it were to buy up from the peasants the grain they 
cannot profitably sell abroad, it would be simply transferring 
from the peasants to the whole Russian community the burden of 

wing wheat for other countries. Some day or other it would 
$e obliged to sell the accumulated stock of unsaleable wheat, and 
would thus not only incur an enormous loss itself, but would 
force down the price of wheat even lower than it would otherwise 
have descended. The recommendation, however, affords evidence 
of the serious nature of the crisis through which Russia is passing ; 
and if the price of wheat is to continue for any length of time as 
low as it is at present, this crisis will be nged and aggravated. 
Gradually many of the peasants losing by the growth of wheat 
will allow their land to go out of cultivation, will become bank- 
rupt, will be sold up, and will be unable to pay their debts 
and their taxes to the Government. In the same way, the 
merchants engaged in the trade will become bankrupt, and 
the great ports which used to rt grain largely will be 
deserted by foreign shipping, and will lose not only the profits 
upon the trade, but also the expenditure of the ships’ crews which 
used to away the grain. The result of such distress will be 
an aggravation of political disaffection. It is to be borne in mind 
that all the revolutions in France and all the formidable agitations 
in Ireland have followed agricultural distress, and if the price of 
wheat is to remain low, it iscertain that not only will the agricul- 
tural depression in Russia be aggravated, but the political condition 
of the country will become worse and worse. The Russian popu- 
lation is growing very rapidly, and its methods of cultivation are 
so unskilful and wasteful that the lands rapidly deteriorate, and it 
is necessary to bring new soil under cultivation, just az was the case 
in the Southern States of America during the existence of slavery. 
This is the real reason of the anxiety of the Russian Government to 
extend the limits of its overgrown Empire, and it is the reason 
why emigration from the older provinces to the newer is going on 
at so rapid a rate. As long as there was a profitable market 
for the produce of the soil in Western Europe, this process relieved 
the Government of its most pressing difficulties ; but if that market 


* no longer is profitable, the difficulties of the people and Govern- 


went alike will become very serious, 
There are some who doubt whether America itself can go on 
producing at present prices. Experience alone can decide the 
int; but, so far as we are able to judge, there is little reason to 
soubt that America can grow wheat at even lower prices than the 
nt. It is to be recollected that the late extraordinary con- 
struction of railways in the United States has brought so many 
lines into competition with one another, and has opened up such 
perfectly new territories of almost boundless extent and of mar- 
vellous fertility, that the area under cultivation is now immensely 
than it was even five years What was true of wheat- 
wing in America five years ago is, therefore, no longer true to- 
> The lands of Dacota, for example, are much more fertile 
than those of Iowa or Illinois, and they are almost untouched as 
yet. In the same way, the Canadian Pacific Railway has opened 
up territories which have never before seen a white settler. 
Besides, the Americans are an exceedingly ingenious people, who 
are constantly inventing labour-saving machinery, and who are 
solving difficulties that at first sight appear insuperable by skill 
and economy. They have unlimited capital at their command, and 
Europe is supplying them with all the labour they need. At the 
same time, there can be little doubt that the fall in the price 
-of wheat will prolong the crisis in the American railroad market, 
as the farmers can send their corn to Europe only if the price is 
very low. The railways consequently will have to carry the grain 
at rates that scarcely pay, or to lose the traffic altogether. The 
railways, therefore, for some time to come can hardly earn the 
large dividends they have been in the habit of paying. A rapid 
recovery, then, from the effects of the panic is not probable. 
Furthermore, it is extremely likely that a continuance of cheap 
wheat will stimulate the agitation in favour of Free-trade. 
Railways could be built much cheaper if the heavy duty upon iron 
was repealed ; for then English iron and steel could be used at 
greatly lower prices. So, again, the farmers themselves could 
carry on their operations much more cheaply if they could buy 
cheap labour-saving machinery in England, instead of having to 
buy it at home enhanced in price by Protection, “Cheap wheat, 
therefore, is likely to cause a strong agitation throughout the West 
in favour of a reduction of the protective duties, The eflect of 
cheap wheat upon India is less easy to calculate. There are some 
who hold that India can undersell the United States themselves, 
while others maintain that she hascarried on the trade of the past few 
years only under the favour of exceptional circumstances. Time 
alone can decide the dispute ; but there can be little doubt that, if 
the charges made by the railways were considerably reduced, and 
if the plan of railway extension now advocated by those best 
uainted with the circumstances of India were carried out, 
a considerable trade could be maintained by India. Heretofore 
Indian railways have been built partly for strategic purposes and 
partly as an insurance against famire. If now they are built for 
the purpose of developing the resources of the soil and enabling 
India to carry on a great trade in produce with Europe, there is 
no reason to doubt that she can export large quantities, The 
importance of such a trade to India is evident, It would add 
greatly to her wealth, it would raise wages, it would increase 


employment, and above all things it would lead to the gradual 
accumulation of such a surplus of food as would in time render 
famines as impossible in India as they are at present in Western 
Europe. 


RELICS OF SAINTS. 


it appears that on occasion of the festival of St. James the 
Great, the octave of which is during this week being celebrated 
at Santiago with peculiar solemnity, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites at Rome has finally decided the long pending questien of the 
authenticity of his relics, It is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers that Santiago or St. James of Compostella is the archiepis- 
copal city of Spain, famous for its claim to possess beneath the 
High Altar of the Cathedral the body of the great Apostle. It 
was founded in 829 by Bishop Theodomir, who professed to have 
discovered the Saint’s body some years before in a neighbouring 
wood by the miraculous leading of a star; and from that day to 
this his shrine thero has been a favourite resort of pilgrimage, so 
much so that—as we shall presently see—a Papal Bull ranks it in 
the same category with Jerusalem. That there is no shred of 
evidence for St. James—who was martyred at Jerusalem about 
ten years after the Crucifixion—ever having been in Spain, nor the 
slightest likelihood of it, need not be said. Alban Butler admits 
that “ the writers of the first ages of Christianity ” are silent about 
it, and that the earliest testimony is that of St. Isidore of Seville 
in the eighth eentury, who, moreover, confounds him with his 
namesake and brother apostle, the author of the Catholic Epistle. 
The story of his body being miraculously carried to Spain, after 
his interment at Jerusalem by Hermogenes and Philetus, is later 
still, and even less plausible. But on the various legends cluster- 
ing round St. James of Compostella we need not linger here. 
They suggest a wider and not uninteresting question, which has 
been often enough treated from a controversial standpoint—both 
Catholic and Protestant—but may perhaps be best regarded from 
tke broader ground of history and human nature. Cardinal Newman, 
in a passage frequently quoted from his Lectures on the Position of 
Catholics in England, speaks of the multiplicity of these relics in 
the Church, and implies, if we rightly understand him, that, while 
some must and many may be spurious, there is no reason why 
others should not be accepted as genuine, and that the danger of 
making mistakes in detail is no sufficient objection to a devotional 
practice which is in itself both innocent and conducive to piety. 
“ The store of relics,” he observes, “ is inexhaustible; they are 
multiplied through all lands; at Rome there is the true Cross, the 
crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter; portions of the 
Crown of Thorns are kept at Paris; the holy coat is shown at 
Tréves; the winding-sheet at Turin; at Monza, the iron crown is 
formed out of a nail of the Cross; and another nail is claimed for 
the Duomo at Milan; and pieces of our Lady’s habit are to be 
seen in the Escurial.” Dut then a jewel said to be King Alfred's 
is shown in the Museum at Oxford, besides more or less questionable 
relics in the Tower of London. Why should not sacred relics, 
though some be doubtful, excite a kindred interest and reverence ? 
Milman naturally approaches the subject from a different side. 
He too however points out how “ the fondness for cherishing 
memorials of the beloved, in human atiection so exc 
and amiable,” conspired with mocives partly pious, partly super- 
stitious, partly fraudulent, to promote the multiplied dispensa- 
tion and veneration of relics. In earlier days St. Augustine had 
reproved the wandering monks who made a trade of selling 
martyrs’ limbs, “ if indeed they are the limbs of martyrs,” and the 
Theodosian Code prohibited the removal of martyrs’ bodies 
from their tombs, ees the Great rebuked the irreverence of 
the Greeks in this matter, and when the Empress Constantia 
asked him for the body of St. Paul, he would only let her have 
a cloth which had touched it, and some filings from the chains. 
He had himself however procured from Oonstantizople an arm of 
St. Andrew, and the head of St. Luke. As time went on the 
ion for relics increased rapidly, and sometimes became a source 
th of traffic and of fierce quarrels. The rod of Moses was 
exhibited in a church in France, and Duke William of Aquitaine 
gave 100 talents for the arm of St. Augustine. Tours and Poitiers 
disputed for the body of St. Martin; St. Benedict was stolen by 
Eginhard from Italy to France; Clotaire II. stole an arm of St, 
Denys, and St, Quen the head of St. Murculph ; town disputed 
with town and monastery with monastery over the possession and 
the genuineness of their respective treasures of relics. The “Holy _ 
Tunic,” which is still in our own day venerated at Tréves, is still 
also claimed by more than one other Church. 

The city of Rome has naturally been the chief, though by no 
means only, grand treasure-house of relics, and it aap be worth 
while to note a few of the more remarkable examples both there 
and elsewhere. The Basilica of St. John Lateran, “ omnium 
urbis et orbis ecclesiarum caput et mater,” is the original Cathe- 
dral of Rome, the scene of the coronation, installation, and 
sepulture of the Pope, and—it has been said by a very 
competent authority—“ was to medieval feeling the very Mount 
Sion of Rome.” It contained relics, not only Christian, but 
Jewish and Pagan also, and the coins of Christian Emperors, 
builders or restorers of the Basilica, were found during various 
repairs embedded in its walls. It had the sacred spoils from the 
Jewish Temple, the bronze wolf with the T'wins, the bronze tablet 
known as the Lex Regia of Vespasian, and other similar pos- 
sessions. But above all it had, and still has, enshrined in the 
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lendid Gothic tabernacle over the High Altar, the skulls of St. 
eter and St. Paul, and under the altars the wooden table on which 

St. Peter celebrated mass in the house of the Roman Senator, 

Pudens. Boniface VIII. accordingly sets forth in a Bull, concern- 

ing a jubilee at the end of the thirteenth century, that “if men knew 

what treasures of indulgence the Lateran Church contains, it would 
no longer be deemed necessary to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or 
to St. lago in Galicia.” The frescoes in the newly restored Basilica 
of St. Laurence-without-the-walls illustrate a story it is not very 
easy to make coherent, of the translation of the relics of the proto- 
martyr, St. Stephen, first carried from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople by the Empress Eudoxia about 439, and obtained for tome 
more than a century later by the legates of Pope Pelagius. The 
story runs that the Empress Eudoxia, wife ot Volentinius IIL., 
was invited to Constantinople by her father, Theodosius II., that 
she might be delivered by touching the relics of St. Stephen from 
the torments of a devil who afflicted her. But the demon refused 
to leave her, “ unless St. Stephen himself came to Rome,” and it 
was therefore arranged that his relics should be exchanged for 
those of St. Laurence, and on these reaching Rome the Empress 
was healed. But when the Greek emissaries tried to remove St. 
Laurence they fell down as dead, and though restored at the prayer 
of Pope Pelagius for the moment, actually died within ten days; 
and all those Romans who had counselled the exchange were struck 
with madness, but healed at the joint intercession of the two 
martyrs, when laid side by side in the marblesarcophagus where they 
still repose. There is this little hitch about the narrative, that the 

Emperor Theodosius II. died in 450, and Pope Pelagius reigned 

from 555 to 560. Hardly less curious in its way, though more 

authentic, is the story of the translation a thousand years later, 
and under the auspices of that most enlightened and sceptical of 
ntiffs, Pius Il.—who himself describes the occurrence—of the 
ead of St. Andrew the Apostle from Patras, the reputed scene of 
his martyrdom, to Rome. As the Turks advanced on the Morea, the 
despot Paleologus carried it away with him in his flight, and the 

Pope urged upon him that Rome was its only fitting home, and that 

indeed the Saint himself would not consent to any other arrange- 

ment. It was brought therefore to Ancona, and there met and 
inspected by a Cardinal chosen for his peculiar holiness of life, and 
then—as Piccinino and the atheist Malatesta were in the field— 
lodged for a while for security in the strong fortress of Narni. 

When was restored three Cardinals conveyed it, on Palm 

Sunday, 1462, to the meadows near the Milvian bridge, where the 

Pope and Cardinals, with the whole population of Rome, went 

forth to meet it the next day, carrying palms in their hands, The 

Pope made an eloquent address to the head, after which the Ze 

Deum was sung and a sapphic hymn composed by the Bishop of 

Ancona. It was ‘then deposited on the altar of St. Maria del 

Popolo for the night, and conveyed the next day in solemn pro- 

cession through the streets of Rome to St. Peter’s, where, after a 

sermon from Cardinal Bessarion, it was placed with those of his 

brother apostles beneath the High Altar. Towards the end of the 

tifteenth century, 1488, envoys from the Sultan Bajazet IL. 

brought as a present to Innocent VIII. from Constantinople— 

whither the Empress Helena had conveyed it—the Sacred Lance 

which pierced our Lord on the Cross, and this was placed in a 

marble tabernacle at St. Peter's. Four years later, under the 

same pontificate, there was discovered in an apsidal niche of S. 

Croce in Gerusalemme a part of the Title placed on the Cross 

with the words Jesus Nazarenus Rex, which is still preserved in 

that Church, and solemnly exhibited to the faithful times a 


year. 
If we from Rome to Venice, for which Ughelli claims the 
second place among Italian cities in the matter of relics, we find 


that, after the taking of Constantinople in 1204, the Doge, “ the 
blind old Dandolo,” sent thence to Venice “a portion of the Trve 
Cross, an arm of St. George, a part of the head of St. John 
Baptist, the bodies of St. Lucia and the prophet Simeon, and a 

bial of the Blood of Christ.” But most famous of course of old 

enetian relics is the body of St. Mark the Evangelist, of the 
translation of which from Alexandria in 834 Sabellicus gives in 
his History the fullest details, as also does Andrea Dandolo. 
Two Venetian tribunes, Bonus and Rusticus, who had gone to 
pray at St. Mark's Cathedral at Alexandria, found the Greek 
priests trembling at the imminent approach of the Saracens and 
the threatened desecration of the shrine. To them therefore the 
sacred body was confided, and by sundry ingenious devices they 
managed to convey it safely on board a Venetian vessel lying in 
the harbour. A terrific tempest arose on the voyage, but St. Mark 
_ appeared in person to direct the mariners, and they reached their 
destination unharmed, when the relics were deposited in the Ducal 
Chapel, on the site of which was eventually erected the splendid 
basilica familiar to all visitors to Venice. Andrea Dandolo adds 
that St. Mark had in his lifetime founded the See of Aquileia, 
and that on his return thence across the lagoons towards Rome an 
angel appeared and pointed out to him the future site of Venice, 
where he was to find his last earthly resting place and his principal 
shrine. At Aquileiahe was also said to have written hisGospel, and a 
Latin MS. of the sixth century, supposed to be the original, was 
jurmerly preserved in the cathedral there, and is now at Venice. 
That St. Mark was at Rome with St. Peter we know from St. 
Peter's first Epistle, and it is probable that he wrote his 
Gospel there, but of his visit to Aquileia, though not impos- 
sible, there is no historical record. The story of the trans- 
Jation of his relics we have taken chiefly from the interesting 
work on Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art by the late Mr. 


Charles Hemans—a learned and devout Protestant who had left 
the Church of Rome, but without carrying with him any of the 
proverbial “ zeal of a renegade” against his former Communion. 
And he takes occasion from it to observe on the subject of relic- 
wership generally, nor does there ap to be any great differ- 
ence in substance between his view and that we quoted just now 
from Cardinal Newman. He thinks it “ unquestionable that the 

ssion of much-reverenced relics has often proved to Italian 
cities a fruitful source of moral benefits,” eliciting loyalty and 
patriotism. And while he deplores the superstitious abuses 
‘connected with the cult, he yet thinks that, “if the popular 
belief has really acted on the human mind for good, one can- 
not see that the Church should be required to forego a once 
potent means of exciting pure emotion, and deepening the 
sense of the religio loci in her sanctuaries.” And he applies 
this comment specifically to Venice. “ The shrine where the 
body of St. Mark was laid in 831 became to national feeling 
as it were the Palladium and Oracle of the Republic, which so 
bravely strove for and gallantly maintained her high position.” 
“The watchword * Viva San Marco!’ was not one of fanaticism, 
nor subservient to superstitious purposes; it was the war-cry of 
the patriot and the stimulus to heroic effort.” No doubt there is 
much to be said for such a retrospective verdict, and Mr. Hemans 
is here speaking of “ medizeval Catholicism,” But in a critical age 
like the present it is obvious—apart from all theological dispute as 
to what honour ought to be paid to genuine relics—that no 
reverence can be honestly paid to relics of which the genuineness 
is not at least plausibly established. And it would be interesting 
to learn on what grounds the Congregation of Rites has come to 
recognize any semblance of plausibility in the late and wholly 
unsupported legend of the travels and translation of St. John of 
Compostella, 


MRS. WELDON’S CASE. 


HE case of Mrs. Weldon has now assumed proportions far 
larger than it originally appeared to possess. tobe the past 
week three most important events have happened in connexion 
with it. After an elaborate and exhaustive charge from Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, a jury have given Mrs. Weldon heavy damages 
for libel against Dr. Semple, one of the doctors who signed the 
certificate of herinsanity. The very next day the Court of Appeal, 
consisting of the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Bowen, and 
Lord Justice Fry, unanimously affirmed the judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench Division ordering a new trial of the action which 
she brought against Dr. Forbes Winslow, and in which Baron 
Huddleston entered a nonsuit. On Thursday the same Court held 
that Mrs. Weldon might sue alone, although she was a married 
woman. Mr, Justice Hawkins may not bea very profound or learned 
lawyer. But in shrewdness, common sense, and knowledge of the 
world he is not inferior to any judge upon the Bench. The 
Court of Appeal, constituted as we have described, is probably as 
good a tribunal as could be got together in this or any other 
country. ‘There is no doubt among these eminent aathorities that 
Mrs. Weldon has been badly treated, and they are quite as clear in 
thinking that her opponents have violated the law. The Court of 
Appeal bas, it is true, only decided that there was evidence for 
the jury in Dr, Forbes Winslow’s case. But the tone of the judg- 
ments sufficiently proves that the Court regard the evidence of 
Mrs. Weldon’s insanity as quite inadequate. A tiresome and 
vexatious point has since been settled. Whether Mrs. Weldon 
could, now that the Married Woman's Property Act has been 
passed, sue in her own name alone, or whether her husband, 
who took part in the endeavour to have her shut up, must be 
joined as plaintiff, and must receive the damages, was a query not 
very difficult to answer. That, however, was a matter of minor 
interest, inasmuch as Parliament has given married women full 
leave to bring actions on their own account for the future, 
The great question raised, and by no means solved, by Weldon 
v. Winslow and Weldon v, Semple is what security any one 
who is obnoxious to any one else has against being shut up 
in a madhouse. It is better, for the purposes of illustration, 
to take the evidence in the case against Dr. Semple, as the 
suit against Dr. Winslow, in which the facts are virtually the 
same, has yet to be submitted to a jury. Mrs. Weldon sued Dr, 
Semple in the first place for trespass, and in the second place 
for libel, The trespass was committed on Sunday, the 14th 
of April, 1878, when Dr. Semple and Dr. Rudder!orth came 
into Tavistock House, where Mrs. Weldon was residing with her 
husband’s leave, and put certain questions to her for the 
of finding out whether or not she was sane. The libel, which was 
the more serious charge, was contained in the certiticate which 
Dr. Semple signed, and which set forth the ground for pro- 
nouncing her to be a person of unsound mind. These grounds 
were in every respect imperfect, and in some respects absurd. 
The gravest of them was that Mrs. Weldon said she heard 
“voices.” Now it is notorious that some people who hear 
what they believe to be supernatural voices, which they feel 
themselves bound to obey, are dangerous lunatics. The voices 
may order them to commit murder, and then even fear of 
the gallows may not restrain them. There was not a particle of 
evidence to show that Mrs. Weldon’s voices were of this kind, 
or even that they were supernatural at all. Lord Justice Bowen 
quoted from a letter or diary in which Bishop Wilberforce re- 
corded wey Ney ate “voice” urging him to accept the see of 
Winchester. is a famows story which, oddly enough, relates 
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to the same eminent Bishop and a certain Prime Minister. Dr. 
Wilberforce had been expressing his surprise that so rising a man 
as George Augustus Selwyn should have accepted the bishopric of 
i turned upon co ivine, and quoted with great 
dramatic effect the familiar lines sig 
He sees a hand you cannot see 
That beckons him away ; 
He hears a voice you cannot hear 
Which bids him not to stay. 
Neither Bishop Selwyn nor Bishop Wilberforce ever, we will 
venture to say, struck any one as insane. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins, of course, ruled that Dr. Semple’s certifi- 
cate was privileged, or, to speak more accurately, that it was 
written on a privileged occasion. In order, therefore, to make it 
actionable as a libel, Mrs. Weldon had to prove that it was not 
made in good faith after proper inquiry, but carelessly and reck- 
lessly for a sinister purpose. That she proved this to the satis- 
faction of the jury is one of the most serious features in the case. 
To prove that she was sane would not have been enough. It is 
the essence —— that the person entitled to it for the time 
being is not, like other people, liable to the necessity of demon- 
strating that what he says to the discredit of another is true. 
An honest mistake made in the discharge of his duty does not 
subject him to an action for damages, The jury inferred from the 
surrounding circumstances that in this instance Dr. Semple’s duty 
had not honestly discharged. These circumstances are 
certainly most curious, and suggest that the whole of the case has 
not even yet been brought to light. In 1878, when the cause of 
this action arose, Mrs. Weldon was living apart from her husband. 
They had been separated for three years, but during the greater 
= of the time had yy on friendly terms. She had 

n educating children in Tavistock House, which her husband 
had taken for her; and he certainly approvee of this occupation for 
her. In 1877 she went to France, Ae on her return she prosecuted 
a man named Menier for stealing things from Tavistock House in 
her absence. Menier was convicted; but it appears that Mr. 
Weldon, or Mr. Weldon’s solicitor, did not approve of the prose- 
cution. As Menier was leaving the dock, he turned round and 
charged Mrs, Weldon with murdering a child, adding that she was 
mad and ought to be locked up. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
Weldon called upon Dr. Forbes Winslow, and consulted him 
about Mrs. Weldon’s condition. Mr. Weldon and Dr. Winslow 

that Mrs. Weldon was a person of unsound mind, and 
had better be shut up in Dr. Winslow's asylum. The require- 
ments of the law had, of course, to be fulfilled, and the re- 
quirements of the law are these. In the first place, any friend 
or relation may gn an order for the “admission ”of any person 
to an asylum. This office Mr. Weldon was perfectly willing to 
discharge for his wife. There must also be a “statement of 
facts,” and there must be the testimony of some one who has 
seen the alleged lunatic within a month. This was given by 
Sir Henry de Bathe, a friend of Mr. Weldon’s family. It is 
further enacted by the statute of 1853 that a certificate of 
insanity must be signed by two doctors, each of whom must per- 
sonally examine the patient separately from the other. Dr. Semple 
and Dr. Rudderforth were the two doctors who certified in this 
case. No qualification whatever is demanded of the medical men 
who perform this delicate and difficult duty, except that each of 
them must be a “ physician, surgeon, or apothecary.” They must 
not, however, be in partnership with each other, nor must one be 
the other's assistant. It is obvious that the law, with all its 
defects, contemplates independent examination by two persons 
absolutely unconnected and on different occasions. Such being 
the law, let us see how it was carried out. On the 14th of April 
Dr. Winslow and his wife's father, Dr. Wynn, called at Tavistock 
House. They gave false names, and were admitted. They came 
to the conclusion that Mrs. Weldon was mad because she said her 
dog had a soul, because her conversation was “ inconsecutive,” and 
for divers other reasons about equally good. Parliament has 
declared that the keeper of an asylum to which a person is to be 
sent may not sign the certificate. It has not said in so many 
words that he shall not nominate persons to sign, and accordingly 
Dr. Winslow selected Dr. Semple and Dr. Rudderforth. Dr. 
Semple is an old friend of Dr. Winslow's, to whose asylum he has 
been the means of sending some forty or fifty patients. Though 
the Act prescribes a “ separate examination,” it does not forbid the 
two doctors to go together. Dr, Semple and Dr. Rudderforth, 
determined to fulfil the letter of the law, went together. Not 
only did they f° together, but they both remained in the room for 
some time with Mrs. Weldon, who “ talked incessantly,” thereby 
a these learned persons in their conviction that she was 
mad. 

Then an interesting little formality was observed. Dr. Semple 
went out, and left Mrs, Weldon alone for a few minutes with Dr. 
Rudderforth. On Dr. Semple’s return, Dr. Rudderforth went out, 
and left Mrs. Weldon alone for a few minutes with Dr. Semple. 
Dr. Semple then issued his certificate, in which he set forth the 

mptoms of insanity noted by himself in Mrs, Weldon. The 

t was that she said her dog had the soul of an angel. The 
second was that she heard a voice from Paris directing her to 
come to London. The third was that she had a halo of unusual 
size round ker head. The fourth deserves to be given in Dr. 
Semple’s own words. “She is under the delusion that she pos- 
sesses the gift of ge | infants to sing, so that they may 
become accomplished performers in three months, but that 


directly her influence is removed they become incapable.” This 
document was actually drawn up as a justification for depriving 
an unfortunate lady of her liberty, and for putting her where 
she had every prospect of going mad, so to speak, in sober 
earnest. We may remark, by the way, that there was con- 
siderable discrepancy between Dr. Semple’s story and Dr. Winslow’ 
and that Mrs. Weldon’s account of the interview is ind 
entirely different. She says she thought her visitors very im- 
pertinent, and told them so. Such were the main facts deposed 
to in this protracted trial. The conclusions to which the jury 
came were decisive and uncompromising. They found that 
Mrs. Weldon was not of unsound mind, and that Dr. Semple 
did not honestly make a separate examination of her. T. 
believed Mrs. Weldon and disbelieved Dr. Semple in th 
accounts of the interview, thinking that Dr. Semple had no 
reasonable ground for pronouncing Mrs. Weldon to be insan 
and that he did not honestly hold that opinion, having sign 
the certificate not in good faith, but with the improper motive 
of assisting Dr. Winslow. Further, they found for the plain- 
tiff in the matter of the alleged trespass. It is impossible to 
imagine a graver state of things than that which these findi 
describe. There has recently been much discussion of 
Lunacy Laws in the House of Lords, in Courts of Justice, 
and elsewhere. We have ourselves stated our reasons for 
thinking that a reform of them is urgently required. But what 
has been generally argued is that the law gives no oa safe- 
ay against sane persons being confined as lunatics by mistake. 
hat is no doubt a very serious matter. Its importance to the 
whole community, especially to those members of it who have 
much property or are on terms with their relations, is very 
great. Here, however, we are confronted with a more dangerous 
aspect of the question. We are carried back to the days when 
Hard Cash made so great a sensation. According to the verdict 
of the jury Dr. Semple was under no mistake. He abused his 
position as a medical man, and signed his name to statements 
which he knew to be ill founded in order to provide a friend 
| with a patient. Dr. Winslow may of course succeed in convin- 
cing another jury that he was quite innocent in the matter. We do 
not seek to prejudge the case against him. The verdict directly 
condemns only Dr. Semple. But we are at least entitled to say 
this. It has been proved that the Lunacy Laws may be used for 
the purpose of confining sane persons in private asylums on 
evidence which is not only worthless, but absolutely childish in its 
irrelevant imbecility. ‘Che keeper of an asylum may, at the 
instance of a husband who has not seen his wile for three years, 
agree to receive her into his custody. He may get a friend who 
has not seen her for several months to pay her a short visit, and 
then say that she is mad. He may send two doctors together to 
| see her, who shall conduct the greater part of their examination in 
| concert, although the law says it shall be separate, and then go 
' through the farce of a separate interview for five minutes. Certi- 
| ficates may then be signed, in which the statements are at once 
| falseand foolish. Nothing more is wanted, except to seize the victim 
‘and keep her. Mrs. Weldon by good luck escaped. Many others may 
have in the attempt. Provimus ardet Ucalegon. Which of 
us is safe 


COUNT OXENSTIERN. 


OT the famous Axel Oxenstiern, as we write the name, 
who, all the primers used to agree, had such a low opinion of 
the wisdom of Governments, but his grand-nephew Gabriel 
‘Thureson Oxenstjerna, as the Swedes write it, who himself made 
no small stir in the Courts of Europe. Born at Stockholm in 1641, 
he represented his country at the Congress of Ryswick (1696-7), 
in which the King of Sweden acted as mediator, but Oxenstjerna, 
being accused of negligence, was disgraced. Two years afterwards, 
however, Charles XI. made him Governor of the Duchy of 
Zweibriicken, and there he seems to have squandered the remnant 
of his fortune in display, and managed again to get behind a 
cloud. He died at the age of sixty-six,in 1707. His Thoughts, 
Reflexions, and Moral Maxims, which he began to write at the 
age of fifty and continued during his later years, form a book 
still well worth taking up. He had travelled much, knew many 
languages, and was highly cultivated. A man of pleasure, too, he 
was lavish in his habits, and so fond of parade and prodigality, 
that he was reduced to passing the end of his days in com- 
ae penury, loaded with remorse, bad health, and the gout. 
he first edition of his Pensées was published in French in his 
lifetime, and became at once a well-known book throughout the 
German Courts and had many impressions, That of 1737 boasts 
of the correction of all the misprints of previous issues; but with 
more truth than the 1690 edition of = Moyen de Parvenir, it 
might bear upon its title-page the familiar phrase, “ Corrigée de 
diverses fautes qui n'y étaient point, et augmentée de plusieurs 
autres.” It is almost unreadable. That revised and corrected by 
Monsieur [Bruzen}] D{e] L{a} M[artiniére] and printed at the 
Hague in 1744 is somewhat better, but how bad it still was may 
be judged from the following little typical example :— 
On man without monny, 
And non he can borow, 
Smaal is his hope. 
And grat in his sonow. 
Monsieur D. L. M. recommends his author by saying that 
“ Montagne,” notwithstanding his antiquated style, still has 
B 
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readers, and he ventures to call Count “ Oxenstirn ” the Montaigne 
of the North. Truth to say, he reminds one but little of the 
Montaigne of the South, and many of the short essays are much 
more in the style of Earle’s Micro-cosmographie (1628). Take, 
for example, the brief description of Walking :— 

Walking is a pastime for the feet. It is the fosterer of cobblers, the 
rendezvous of lovers, the go-between of gay intrigue, the consolation of 
young widows, the pilgrimage of coquettes, the paradise of gallantry, the 
purgatory of jealous husbands, the business of idlers, and the galleys for 
the lazy. It rejoices the eye, often diverts the ear, preserves health, and 
seasons a ragoiit better than the first cook in the world. . . . In the 
morning it is modest, in the evening it is joyous, playful, risky. . . . 
Supper is its child and sleep its grandchild. Its arms are fans, and its 
crown isa parasol. Finally, it is a pleasure to youth, and heartbreaking 
to the gouty, who send to the rightabout all those who are fond of a march. 


The impression left nowadays by the book is that it is in great 
degree secondhand, full of frippery and odds and ends. There is 
no individuality of style, no riches of imagination, little that is 
striking, and the French is coarse in structure. Still, for all that, 
the book is a taking one, and the parallel with Montaigne is amply 
— in one particular—the “ personal,” as the American dialect 
it. The egoistic passages scattered up and down furnish at 
least a silhouette of the writer which is far from uninteresting. 
‘My life,” he says in an early essay, “ might be compared to a 
rosary of which each small bead is a disgrace, and each large one 
a heavy calamity; death at the close taking the place of the 
*medal.” This odd metaphor owes its origin to his embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion in the course of his travels, a step 
which he asserts in the epitaph he wrote for himself lost him his 
country. The epitaph is worth quoting for other reasons:— 
“Patria domo et mundo vere religionis prave uxoris et podagre 
causa carui, Peccator eram, cinis sum, amplius nihil; apage, 
viator ; brevi talis eris.” But then, with a strange inconsistency 
ba pursues - ever, we find him, in an a on Love of 
untry, running down patriotism, and quoting (and misquoti 
“the famous Owenus,” de of his authors 
Illa mihi patria est ubi pascor, non ubi nascor ; 
Illa ubi sum notus, non ubi natus eram. 

In fact, his flightiness and the volatility of his convictions are 
notable throughout. With all his “true religion,” he believed 
firmly in the horoscope which “a certain famous Dr. Williams” 
drew for him in his twenty-second year in London. “ The rules of 
divination are known to me,” he says; “and I have sometimes 
practised them to divert myself or my friends, and we have found 
them succeed.” The truth of chiromancy was fully proved for 
him by Job xxxvii. 7, which the Vulgate gives as “ [Deus] qui in 
manu omnium hominum signat, ut noverint singula opera sua”; 
but the Authorized Version of this passage will scarcely fit in 
with Count Oxenstjerna’s fancy. “The cabal,” again, “is a noble 
and sublime science, which conducts men by an easy path to the 
knowledge of the profoundest truths. It is all the more indispens- 
able because without it the sacred writings could not be distin- 
guished from profane books.” If this was the way in which he 
occupied his time during the Congress, one could understand his 
disgrace. The Sibyls, too—a round dozen of them—from the Sibylla 
Persica up or down to the Queen of Sheba, were “‘ persons of virtue 
and piety.” Dreams, in his philosophy, were either divine, natural, 
or diabolical. The first came direct from heaven, the second by a 
shorter journey from the stomach, and the third from the Devil, 
who hates mankind so that he won’t even let them alone in their 
sleep. The oracles of old were also personally conducted by the 
demon, “and he spoke ambiguously in order to save his credit and 
conceal his ignorance of the future, at the same time that he satis- 
fied the curiosity of mankind.” It sounds scarcely worth while 
to have gone the length of dragging in Satan for this particular 
duty, for many laymen and women could and can do it with 
equal success; and it is beginning — to be clear that Count 
Oxenstjerna’s outfit from nature did not include a logical mind. 
People would net fear comets so much, he thought, if they had 
good consciences; but the fact is a comet, being a natural 
thing, can produce no great effect on the consciences of the 
impious ; for he remembered the great comet of 1680, which 
was seen in Turkey as well as in Germany; and if, as they 
say, it threatened the Germans at the siege of Vienna, it ought 
also to have forewarned the Turks of the loss of Pesth and of 
many other towns. A somewhat more practical observation of 
this very comet (which is believed to be the same which appeared 
after Caesar's assassination) was at the same time being made by 
one Isaac Newton, who proved from it that comets are subject to 
the gravitation of the sun, And then, in the midst of all his 
credulousness, he breaks out with the odd statement—odd because 
incongruous with all the rest—that women who, like a hen with 
chickens, naturally fear all that is extraordinary, were the first 
who brought comets into repute ; for, as Strabo says, “ supersti- 

e second calamity which the epitaph mentions—prava wor ; 
true religion being the first—he alludes to elsewhere in altering 
the old saying; “ A cibo biscocto, aimedico indocto, ab inimico re- 
conciliato, a mala muliere, libera nos Domine,” and Monsieur 
D. L. M. explains that he contracted a ae in which he 
found more sours than he had promised himself sweets. This 
saying hits more than one of his weaknesses; his love of good 
living, his hatred of doctors into whose hands dissipation and the 
gout had delivered him, and the general distrust which had suc- 
ceeded to an evident general confidence. He contrasts painters 
with physicians, who pow their prudence in covering up their 


ignorance with a good three or four feet of earth, while artists — 
are fools enough to thrust theirs under the eyes of the general | 
public. Friendship was a delusion :— 

A generous poor a monk without hypocrisy, a charitable soldier, a 
scrupulous merchant, an upright lawyer, a theologian without dogmatism, 
a sincere courtier, a polite sailor, a sportsman without his long-bow, a 
clever woman who is bearable, a premier without dissimulation, a rich man 
who is sympathetic, a ) yen man in good estimation, an avaricious man that 
is kindly, and, to wind up, a true friend—are all so many empty notions 
which fiourish only in our imaginations ; at least I cannot ever to 
have met with any one of these eccentrics. 


And he thought that all this pessimism—as we now call it— — 
reflected his century, which he sums up in an essay upon it as a - 
succession of bloody wars, horrible plagues, and frightful famines ; 
“a monster compact of vices without the smallest ingredient of 
virtue, insomuch so that the measure of its crimes can be no fuller, 
and in all likelihood the End draws near.” As this was written in | 
1697, we may conclude its proximate cause was the disgrace under 
which he was then freshly smarting. 

“ Every one flatters me,” he writes elsewhere, “about the 
charm of my conversation, but no one of them brings me relief in 
my solitude ; and so, treating all the world with civility, I wrap 
myself round with indifference, and look no longer for intimacy 
with any one.” And so he spent his later years, venting his 
spleen upon the infinite badness of the valets to whose small 
mercies crippled hands and feet condemned him, and ing his 
time almost wholly among his books, pen in hand. ong the 
moderns his favourite authors seem to have been—oddly enough 
for a man who became a Romanist—the Welshman, John Owen, 
whose Protestantism caused him to be disinherited ; Oxenstjerna is 
constantly quoting his Epigrams ; and—another instance of fickle 
incongruity—the bombastic and long-forgotten quack and alche- 
mist, Leonardo Fioravanti, whose Specchio di Scienza Universale 
(Venice, 1564) he was manifestly prepared to swear by. 


THE OPERA. 


I yyy opera continues to live on its past reputation. This 
fact of its existence has never been more strikingly apparent 
than during the season just over. A wanee Dew the present con- 
dition of atiairs is imminent. Either Italian operas will no more 
be given in London, or there must be a recurrence to those points 
of excellence by which the fame of Italian opera was first esta- 
blished and for so long a time maintained. The past is not always 
overrated, in spite of Horace’s oft-quoted words. Men do not talk 
with enthusiasm of the painters of forty years ago. Since Edmund 
Kean no actor has held a higher position than tbat which Mr, 
Henry Irving holds. But who will pretend that a quartet like 
that for which Bellini wrote his Purttani is forthcoming in the 

resent day? Mme. Patti we have—a marvellously-gifted vocalist. 

me. Scalchi, the ge ea of a very fine voice, which 
she usually employs with skill. Signor de Reszké, in all respects 
a most admirable singer, who is very much less esteemed than 
he should be. Who else? Mme. Lucca and Mme. Sembrich may 
be included among the select few, and Mme. Nilsson, of course, 
would take a position second to none if the Swedish prima donna 
were to devote her art to Covent Garden. These ladies, however, 
are stars, most valuable in themselves, but quite the reverse when to 
them all else is sacrificed. Managers assert that the fault is not with 
them. The public will only pay to hear singers with great names; 
the owners of those names will only sing for exorbitant terms. 
Economy must be practised in other engagements. A really good 
all-round performance is exceedingly rare. It happened this year 
that an opera which demands the services of only three prominent 
artists was adequately supplied. With Mme. Patti as the Assyrian 
Queen, Mme. Scalchi as Arsace, and Signor de Reszké as Assur, 
Semiramide was given in a manner which must have reminded 
elderly Aabitués of a time now too seldom recalled. Certain re- 
presentations of Le Nozze di Figaro were also noteworthy ; for 
Mme. Lucca as Cherubino, Mme. Albani as the Countess, Mme. 
Sembrich as Susanna, Signor de Reszké as the Count, and Signor 
Cotogni as Figaro were well able to sing the music, and in a great 
measure to realize the spirit of Mozart's delightful work. Such 
performances as these are things which call for gratitude, and are 
the more appreciated for their rarity. As a rule, the star has had . 
the support of exceedingly feeble luminaries, Mme. Patti is an 
admirable Rosina; but in Rossini’s charming opera the Almaviva 
is scarcely less important, and such a rendering of the part as that 
given by Signor Nicolini would not have been tolerated in any 
other opera-house in Europe. The vulgarity of the French per- 
former’s acting was about on a par with his singing. Few im- 
personations have been quite as bad as this; but many have been 
very bad, ney considering the rank which used to be ac- 
corded to the Royal Italian Opera in London, where it was once 
a distinction to be engaged. The bearing of the chorus was 
probably not at any time very dramatic; but, notwithstanding 
that operas are for the most part hastily rehearsed, surely some 
effort might be made to keep time with the advance which 
supernumeraries have made in other theatres. The sensibility of 
the stage-manager at Covent Garden may, however, nye teres | 
be all too truly ga by the stupid harlequinade trick whic 
makes the end of the first act of Faust ridiculous. 
The orchestra at Covent Garden during the past season has been 

on the whole fairly good. The majority of the instrumentalists 
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played in the German opera under the direction of Herr Richter, 
who was not wholly satisfied, but his complaint was rather with 
rd to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient rehearsals than of 
ividual or general shortcomings. That want of delicacy in so 
large a concourse of players should have been at times unmis- 
takably prominent was almost inevitable. The strings have occa- 
sionally been coarse. The brass has never erred on the side of 
extreme moderation; but all things considered, there has been 
little ground for serious fault-finding. Signor Bevignani has once 
more proved himself to be a very capable conductor. Without 
possessing poetical feeling or special refinement, he has a keen ear, 
& conscientious regard for his composer’s score—except when he 
rmits singers to take liberties—and holds the secret of keeping 
is band under control. M. Dupont merits almost equal praise. The 
orchestra when he has conducted has been a little less subject to 
idance, and he sometimes seems to encourage extravagance. 
uch liberties were never taken, however, as those in which 
Mme. Nilsson and Signor Campanini used to indulge at Her 
Majesty’s when Signor Costa conducted Faust; and he was 
supposed to wield a powerful baton. The selection of operas 
has been well made. Naturally some have been played which 
individual amateurs did not care to hear, while they would have 
been glad to hear others. It is impossible to please every- 
body. The fault lies not in the choice of operas, but in the 
performance when chosen. It is no longer the fashion to make 
rash promises in the prospectus which there is little or no inten- 
tion of keeping. The management undertook to produce M. Reyer'’s 
Sigurd, it was produced accordingly, and its production proved to 
be a piece of sound judgment on the part of the management. 
In these days when the public are drawn more by names than by 
artistic curiosity, it is a bold thing to bring out a work by a com- 
poser absolutely unknown to the general public, and about whom 
even the musical world of England does not know very much. 
We have already discussed this work at some length, but further 
hearing only confirms the generally favourable impression which 
we received on its first performance. In spite of some faults and 
weaknesses, the libretto tee the great qualities of simplicity, clear 
telling of the story, and plenty of action. The composer has done 
his work in a large-minded and catholic spirit. Whilst discard- 
ing almost all that is ridiculous and conventional in the older 
Grand Opera forms, he has nevertheless refused to distress and 
weary his audience by wilful ugliness and tediousness in order 
to please a small if powerful body of modern musicians. His 
music is flowing, and there is no painful effort and struggle. 
A fine gift of melody enables him to keep his music always 
attractive. The work is not without blemishes; reminiscences of 
Meyerbeer and early Wagner are not wanting. There is too much 
brass in the score, and in the second act M. Reyer introduces a 
hideous and intensely commonplace subject—apparently as a leit- 
motif for the meeting of Sigurd and Brunhilda—and becomes so 
deeply enamoured of it, that he causes it to reappear at intervals 
of a few bars throughout the next act. We do not pretend to say 
that Sigurd is a work of the very highest art, but it is written 
in the right spirit and form, and we believe not only that the 
composer is a good technical musician, but also that he 
the power of melody and dramatic feeling to a high degree. Mr. 
Mackenzie's Colomba was announced in the prospectus, and it is 
understood that there was every pu of giving it. That it 
was not given, owing to Mme. Lucca’s illness, is a circumstance 
which very few will regret. In English Colomba is not popular, 
and its popularity would not have been enhanced by a translation 
of the lumpish libretto. The revival of Aida took place; but after 
the publication of the prospectus nothing was heard of M. 
Massenet’s Le Roi de ore, one of those perplexing operas 
which are too good to be neglected and not good enough to become 
favourites, There has been no surprise during the season—except, 
perhaps, surprise that some very poor performances have collected 
even the scanty audiences before which they have been performed. 
The only newcomer who made any mark was M, Jourdain, en- 
gaged for Sigurd, and he must be heard in another character before 
is pretensions can be estimated, the more so as he appears to 
— valuable qualities. The declamatory phrases which Sigurd 
to deliver are not of a kind calculated to display the French 
tenor’s good points. Mme. Patti has caused a few of her songs 
to be transposed a tone or a semi-tone down, but the pitch at the 
opera is high, and she does well to avoid fatigue. Scarcely a 
trace of the hard work she has done for a quarter of a century is 
to be detected. Mme. Sembrich’s Susanna dwells agreeably in 
the recollection. She is a singer of exceptional merit. Mme. Lucca 
isas formerly artistic in all things, but Mme. Albani’s voice already 
betrays symptoms of wear. We cannot leave the subject of the 
season without another word of admiration for Signor de Reszké's 
voice, method, and dramatic feeling. Signor Cotogni is always 
useful. A painfully developed vibrato is the drawback to M. 
Devoyod’s otherwise fine performances. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


eos was some interesting racing during the fortnight pre- 
ceding Goodwood races, which is usually one of the dullest 
tiods of the season. The best two-year-old form had been shown 

y Lord Alington’s Luminary, a bay colt by Beauclere out of 
Stella, and it had seemed probable that he would remain unbeaten, 
at any rate, until the Goodwood meeting, if not throughout the 


year. It was said that he had been pricked in shoeing before he — 
ran at Stockbridge, and that he was still suffering from the effects 
when he ran at Newmarket. Last week, when he came out at 
was again a little lame in his walk, altho e gallo ly 
enough. In spite of his lameness, he was backed for large sums of 
—- and he was a strong favourite at 5 to 4. He ran very 
gamely, and at the distance he had shaken off all his opponents, 
with the exception of Royal Hampton, a bay colt by Hampton out 
of Princess, by King Tom, to whom he was giving 8 lbs. Archer 
did all he could to win with the favourite, but the weight told its 
tale in the last hundred yards, and Webb won with Royal 
Hampton by t uarters of a length. The winner was greatly 
admired by good ju As a foal, he was sold for 525 guineas, 
and as a yearling he was again sold, it is said for 1,500/., but by 
private contract. Like Luminary, he is entered for the Derby of 
next year. 

Backers have persisted in laying out their money on the two- 
year-old Langwell, who at Goodwood at last succeeded in landing 
a race. Before this he had run three times; he had three times 
been a hot favourite, and he had three times been beaten. His last 
race before Goodwood was about a fortnight ago, in the Interna- 
tional Two-year-old Plate at Kempton Park, when he was beaten at 
the distance, and Archer could do no more than gain the third place 
with him. The race was won by a head by Hopscotch, Peevish 
being second. Both these two-year-olds had run and been beaten 
once before. For the Great Kingston Two-year-old race at 
Sandown, Lord Rosebery’s good-looking Breakfast, a filly by 
Kisber out of Fasting Girl, who had run badly in her only other 
race, was made first favourite, and she won in a canter by two 
lengths from Thuringian King. The same afternoon we had 
another Arab race. Eight horses started, and, with only one 
exception, the field was the same as that which ran for the Arab 
race at the Newmarket July Meeting. sil, the winner of the last- 
named race, was penalized, but he was made first favourite, 
Cannon made the running with Hadramaut, who was the extreme 
outsider, but before leaving the railway on the opposite side of 
the course he had given up the lead to Purple Emperor. Asil, 
about the same time, went up to Hadramaut, and Halfa held 
a good position, but the rest of the field were already beaten. 
When they came round the bend into the straight run in, Purple 
Emperor gave way, and Hadramaut again took the lead, but he 
was hard pressed by both Asil and Halfa. At the distance Halfa 
had had enough of it, and for the rest of the journey there was a 
splendid race between Asil and Hadramaut. Asil got a little the 
best of it between the distance and the winning-post ; but opposite 
the stand Cannon got the lead for the third time on Hadramaut, 
and won the race after a remarkably fine struggle by a head. On 
the day following there was another Arab race, but over five 
furlongs instead of a mile, with five of the same performers. Asil 
was ridden by Archer, while Cannon again rode Hadramaut. 
Asil waited to the distance, when he came with a rush, and won 
in a canter by four lengths, 

The Goodwood Stakes was considered “a good thing” for 
Florence, who has proved herself to be an extraordinary mare; 
but no anpearell had ever won that race under 9 st. Donald, 
the winner of last autumn’s Shrewsbury Cup, made strong run- 
ning; but the foreign mare Stockholm took the lead from him a 
long way from home, and won easily by six lengths from Florence. 
Some good judges of racing are of opinion that Archer waited 
rather too long with Florence; but 2 st. 6 lbs. is an immense 
allowance for one four-year-old to allow to another over two 
miles and a half. Stockholm had certainly shown some bad form ; 
but she had run very well on several occasions, having won the 
French One Thousand and run second for the French Oaks. John 
Jones, who had beaten Florence in the Liverpool Cup on very 
slightly better terms than those on which he now met on ought 
to have run better. : 

Royal Hampton, Luminary’s conqueror at Sandown, came 
out for the Kichmond Stakes at Goodwood, but the first fa- 
vourite was ‘Rosy Morn, the winner of the Woodcote Stakes 
at Epsom. The last-named colt had subsequently been beaten 
by Cora, who, in her turn, had been beaten by Present Times, 
Laverock, and Vacillation; and on this running Rosy Morn 
scarcely seemed to in the first class of two-year-olds; 
but now Archer made all the running with him, and beat Royal 
Hampton by half a length. Cocoanut, who had cost 2,500 
guineas at Lord Falmouth’s sale, was unplaced. Lord Rosebery’s 
colt by Macaroni out of Lynette, who was running in public for 
the first time, was third, only half a length behind Royal 
Hampton; but he was receiving 6lbs, Rosy Morn was pur- 
chased at Mr. Chaplin’s sale of yearlings last year for 2,000 
guineas, and in the two first races he won he returned nearly 
2,0001, He ought to prove a good investment to the Duke of 
Portland ; and he is entered for the Two Thousand, the Derby, 
and the St. Leger of next year, besides several important two- 
year-old races, including the Middle Park Plate; so, if he keeps 
sound, we may expect to see a good deal of him. Odds of 3 to 1 
were laid on Harvester for the Gratwicke Stakes, the second 
favourite being Clochette, who had not won a race this year. The 
first favourite won in a common canter, jumping away with the 
lead, and fairly galloping away from his three opponents. We 
hope to notice the rest of the racing at Goodwood next week. 

The sale of Lord Falmouth’s horses has been such an event 
this season that it is necessary to revert to it very often. His 
twenty-four horses in training were sold in the early spring, 
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and it is somewhat interesting to inquire into their perform- 
ances up to the Saturday before Goodwood, which may be taken 
as half the racing season. A couple of dozen horses in train- 
ing, that cost more than 36,000/., might be expected to have 
done a good deal by that time, but only eight of them had run 
at all; only four had won races, and they had only won six 
races between them. As is the case in most sales, the highest 
riced lots had proved the most remunerative. Harvester and 
sybody, who cost more than 17,000 guineas, had won nearly 
10,0001, Exclusively of these two horses, the remaining 19,000 
guineas worth of horseflesh had earned but 242/. between them, 
nor must it be forgotten that under Lord Exeter's conditions, one- 
third of their winnings, over races for which Lord Falmouth had 
entered them, go to that nobleman. During the Goodwood week 
the balance-sheet of the representatives of Lord Falmouth’s late 
stud has been considerably altered ; but the end of the first half of 
the racing season seemed a good time for a stock-taking. 


REVIEWS. 


THE END OF THE TALE OF TROY.* 


ERTAINLY books have their own inexplicable fates. If ever 
a work seemed destined to become popular, it is the Greek 

m which was discovered in the full flush of the Renaissance, 
and which told with great vigour and beauty the end of the tale 
of Troy. That tale is the best loved of all that men have remem- 
bered or invented. So delighted have they been with it that 
since the days of Herodotus people of divers races have placed 
their pride in a Trojan pedigree, and have falsified their history to 
bring themselves nearer to Ilium. Even in the ages of faith 
Laomedon competed with Noah for the honour of being the re- 
motest acknowledged parent of the proudest families, No sooner 
did a Northern horde become acquainted with the literature of the 
civilized South than it chose itself an heroic ancestor from among 
the warlike Dardanians. Priam was more even than Arthur to 
our ancestors, and it was over the translation of the Tale of Troy 
“from the French book” that Caxton became “ weary of tedious 
writing and worn in years.” For the Trojan story our fathers for- 
got the epics of their own heroic past, and Roland was left to 
sleep with Ogier, Sigurd with Gunnar, in the Isle of Avalon. 

Enthusiastic as was the medieval enthusiasm for these Ilian 
woes, the middle ages had but doubtful documents to study. They 
had Virgil, and they had the apocryphal Dares, who, according to 
Caxton, “ saw the heroes many times during the siege before the 
city.” But the men of the middle ages, like the dying Petrarch, 
held in their hands a Homer which they could not read, Not till 
the end of the fifteenth century was the first Homer published in 
Florence, to be translated, tardily enough, into the French of Salel. 
But Homer professes to tell no more than fragments of the larger 
legend; the Wrath of Achilles, the Return of Odysseus, these are 
the topics that give unity to his poems. All the world was 
anxious to know what happened before the tenth year of the Ilian 
Leaguer, and still more what chanced after they buried Hector, 
the tamer of horses. Concerning these matters the world had 
only fragmentary hints, conveyed in the great epics, or in the 
tragedies, or borrowed by Virgil from the so-called Cyclic writers, 
or filtered through the fables of Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Cretensis. In the middle of the fifteenth century, an old Greek 
poem, containing an elaborate account of all that befel between 
the Death of Hector and the Return of Helen was discovered by 
Cardinal Bessarion in the church of St. Nicholas, near Otranto. 
This poem is styled the Post-Homerica of Quintus Calaber (so 
called from the finding of the MS. in Calabria), or of Quintus 
Smyrneus, the local name being derived from the tradition that 
the author wes born in Smyrna. 

Now there can be no doubt, among persons qualified to form 
an opinion, that the poem assigned to 6 rowrijs Koivros is one of 
very great excellence and interest. To praise Quintus after the 
essay of Sainte-Beuve (published with his study on Virgil) is 
superfluous; yet it is always pleasant to throw a laurel on this 
neglected tomb. Whoever can read Homer with pleasure can 
also read Quintus. We may call his work a pastiche, an imita- 
tion, or what not, just as we may apply the same terms to the 
fneid. Not the less, the Post-Homerica remain notable for 
the author’s pathos and passion, for his fire, his energy, his sense 
of natural beauty. For all that, and despite the praise of Sainte- 
Beuve, Quintus has been, and will be, neglected by all save a few 
of the curious. M. E. A. Berthault now offers him to the public 
in a translation into French prose. Since Bitaubé, a hundred 
years ago, rediscovered for himself the excellence of Homer, and 
saw that he needed not the apologies, nor was improved by the 
refinements, of critics and versifiers, prose translations of Greek 
poetry have not been rare in France. M. Leconte de Lisle, in 

ticular, has given literal versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
i Berthault’s rendering is scarcely literal enough, and will 
hardly help the student whose Greek is rusty to construe a difli- 
cult passage. He has also neglected to print the numbers of 
the verses in each page (as Book viii. 312-344), so that it is 
not always easy to tind a reference in his translation, To 
the want of closeness we may return; and we shall also 


* La Guerre de Troie,ou la Fin de UIliade d'aprés Quintus de Smyrne. 
Par E. A. Berthault. Paris: Hachette. 1884 


oe the ~ Agee ag in order to give an idea of M. 
rthault’s style. But first it is n to discuss his very 
peculiar theory of the date of the ee tlhe Quintus is 
a supposed to have been a Smyrnan, on the evidence of 
the following passage (xii. 312) :—“ Within my heart ye Muses 
— all manner of minstrelsy, yea, even before the down 
darkened about my cheeks, while I herded my goodly flocks of 
sheep on the plains of Smyrna, nigh the fane of Artemis, in the 
land of Zeus Eleutherios.” The Greek is "EdevOepi évi xprg, 
which M. Berthault renders “dans un joli bosquet.” Avs 
xdros is used for Libya by Pindar, and we presume that some 
ag oh intended here ; at all a we do not see where 

- Berthault gets his “ joli uet. é passage in any case 
means that Quintus was ; Ea seo He was doubtless jast as 
muck or as little a shepherd as Theocritus. About his date . 
literally nothing is known. He is vaguely placed between the 
first and the sixth centuries, As will be shown, he belongs, at all 
events, to the age of Imperial Rome. 

_ M. Berthault takes quite an unusual view of Quintus. Accord- 
ing to him, the Post-Homerica are an ancient epic—as old, 
perhaps, as the Iliad or Odyssey—while Quintus is “seule- 
ment I’éditeur et non pas l'auteur du podme de la guerre de 
Troie.” Here is a novelty just the reverse of Mr. Paley’s 
untenable position. Mr. Paley makes the Iliad and Odyssey 
very late, though how they came together he has never suc- 
ceeded in stating intelligibly, and has himself, apparently, ro 
clearly defined theory. M. Berthault, on the other hand, puts 
Quintus, or the author of the Post-Homerica (which all the world 
thinks late) back into the age from which Mr. Paley tries to 
banish Homer. There are several lacune and errors, as we think, 
in M. Berthault’s argument. First, he should have given a philo- 
logical comparison of the language of the Homeric and of 
the Post-Homerica, From this, we think, it would have clearly 
been evident that Quintus, though he imitates Homeric langu 
with great assiduity, uses many non-Homeric words, and Homeric 
words in non-Homeric connexions. But M. Berthault offers no 
such analysis, nor shall we waste time in forcing an open door 
and proving what every page of the Post-Homerica demonstrates. 
Again, M. Berthault should have given a comparative study of 
manners and usages in the old epics and in Quintus. This also he 
neglects to do. For our purpose it is enough to refer the reader 
to Dr. Hayman’s study of the use of the chariot in Homer and in 
Quintus. To our mind Dr. Hayman demonstrates that Quintus 
was practically unacquainted with the war-chariot, that he onl 
knew it through literature, that he is embarrassed by it, amd 
leaves it as much as possible out of his narrative. Once more we 
have records of the names of the lost Cyclic poems and of the pre- 
sumed names of their authors. The Provost of Oriel, Mr, 
Monro, has recently published a minute investigation into 
the mention of these poets preserved in the celebrated Venetian 
MS. of the Iliad—the MS. we owe to the luck and research of 
Villoison, These cyclic poems contained probably all, certainly 
most, of the events known to Quintus, but no such single work as 
the Post-Homerica is mentioned by any ancient critic or gram- 
marian. The reason is obvious—the Post-Homerica were not in 
this sense ancient at all; they were not traditional epics, but a 
modern imitation. But M. Berthault treats this matter of the 
cyclic poets known and described by Proclus and others in a 
manner difficult to understand, and not of advantage to his theory, 
The silence or indifference of the ancients proves no more, he says, 
than the silence or indifference of Boileau about the Song of 
Roland. But the ancient critics were as notoriously interested and 
learned in antique poetry as Boileau was notoriously ignorant and 
indifferent. oreover Boileau can scarcely be blamed for 
ignorance of a poem which, at his date, was sleeping in dust in the 
Bodleian. The old grammarians who were so concerned about the 
Cypria, and Nostoi, and Lesches, and Stasinus, could not have 
conspired to neglect documents like these put forth by Quintus. 
Indeed the matter of Quintus is probably derived from the Cyclic 

ms, which he handled much as a modern poet writing on 
‘ing Arthur might handle Mallory and the French Arthurian 
romances. 

There remains, against M. Berthault, the evidence of passages in 
Quintus which could only have been written by a man acquainted 
with the Roman Empire. One of these (xiii. 337) prophesies of 
the dominion which A&neas was to establish on the Tiber :— 

tov yap éatt Oedv épixvdee Bovdjj 

Ovipspw én’ edpvpéeOpov ard podovra, 
Another passage (vi. 533) describes the sports of the Circus :— 

rot & év edvres 

otpapart’, etre cies epxer déovres 

pare Gr’ divaxtes 

Onpoiv Kparepois, ot 8 Epxeos evrds edvres 

Sudas 6 tis eyyis ixyra. 
Nothing can savour more of Imperial Rome and less of the Homeric 
age than this. But M. Berthault does not care; he has the same 
open door of escape as other Homeric theorists. The passages that 
make against his theory he dismisses as “interpolations.” And 
whaé proves them to be interpolations? Why, that they make 
against his theory. This, as M. Berthault knows, is the accepted 
method of the higher Homeric criticism, and why should he not 
apply it to Homer? Finally, when defending Quintus, or his 
author, from the charge of imitating Virgil, M. Berthault quotes a 
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text (xii. 489) about the agony of a bird whose nestli are 
devoured by a serpent. “ All this recalls the same passage in Virgil,” 
says M. Berthault, and he thinks Virgil borrowed from Quintus. But 
— does not see that both imitated Homer (Iliad, ii. 305-306). 
“Now there was the brood of a sparrow, tender little ones, upon 
the topmost branch, nestling beneath the leaves . . . and the 
snake swallowed them, cheeping pitifully. And the mother flut- 
tered round wailing for her dear little ones,” and so on. 

To be brief, then, M. Berthault seems to be defeated all alon 
the line. It is certainly astonishing that a late poet, perhaps o 
the date of Coluthus, should have composed the manly and exqui- 
site verse of Quintus, and should have finished so vigorously the 
tale left untold. But this is less difficult to believe than the 
arguments by which M. Berthault tries to prove the Homeric 
antiquity of the epic published by Quintus. We conclude with an 
example of M. Berthault’s translation, choosing the famous and 
touching incident of the death of the Amazon at the hands of 
Achilles :— . 

Il parla ainsi et retira son javelot du corps du cheval et de la malheur- 

euse Penthésilée; tous les deux pulpiterent une dernibre fois, victimes 
du méme coup. Achille lui arracha de la téte son casque ¢tincelant, 
semblable aux rayons du soleil ou aux éclairs de Zeus; et Ja guerritre 
demeura sur le sable et dans le sang; son gracieux visage brillait encore 
d'un éclat pur, quoiqu’elle fit morte. Kt les Argiens qui étaient 1a 
étaient frappés d'admiration, car elle était semblable aux déesses. Elle 
était étendue sur la terre avec ses armes, comme Artémis l’invincible quand 
elle dort, Artémis la fille de Zeus, lorsqu’elle est fatiguée de poursuivre sur 
la cime des montagnes les lions rapides. Cypris & la couronne d’or, l’amie 
du vaillant Ares, laissait & la guerriére sa beauté dans la mort, afin d’affliger 
le ceur méme du vaillant fils de Péiée. Et tous scuhaitaient & leur retour 
dans la patrie les caresses d'une femme aussi belle. Et Achille lui-méme 
fond du coeur avait peine de l’avoir immol€e ; il pensait qu'il aurait 
pu ’emmener, chaste épouse, dans la Phthie féconde en chevaux ; car, pour 
sa taille et sa beauté, elle était semblable aux déesses, 
Most of the vigour of the original is omitted, and M. Berthault 
dreads to use le mot propre, and refines away the energy of the 
original. But still it is something to have even a shadowy prose 
translation of Quintus Smyrnzus. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


AIR HELEN opens with the following graceful “ Avis au 
Lecteur,” which, for some reason best known to the author, 
recurs in the third volume, but is absent from the second :—* This 
effusion was completed last October. This remark will be appre- 
ciated by those who are acquainted with London Society as at 
present constituted. Any errors in the English, French, or German 
which may occur are not mine. Kindly reviewers read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest.” Mr. Graham thus claims, like Pindar, to 
utter things @avdevra cuveroiow, but voiceless, presumably, for 
the vulgar. But, in any case, we decline to allow him the 
privilege of shuffling off the responsibility for his slipshod sen- 
tences and faulty spelling upon some one else. If he did not write 
the book, who did? The person whose name appears on the title- 
of a novel must be held answerable for the inaccuracies and 
inelegances it enshrives. 

The hero of this rambling romance is Wilfred Erskine, who, 
though still in earliest youth, was one of those who have early faced 
the sturm und Drang of life, breasted the tides of action, and drank 
deep of both the joys and sorrows of life. . .. The one thing which 
Erskine really did care for was power—schemes constantly revolved in 
his busy brain of power—boundless and unquestioned ; he would then 
determine to be a Bismarck or a Napoleon, and with the ardour of his 
nature when once roused would apply himself to the study of history and 

itics, and determine to conform his whole life to the attainment of the 

nged-for object. 

The life of this sucking Cesar is bound up, however, with that of 
three women, and of these chiefly two, one of whom bears a 
mysterious resemblance to Mary Queen of Scots, while the other 
is comparable to none but Helen of Troy. He meets Paragon 
Number Scotland, and, glowing and un- 
grammatical love ges, gives her the cold shoulder, and sets 
out in pursuit of Paeae Number Two, whom he had previously 
seen, for exactly one minute, in the Park, and whose name and 
whereabouts he suddenly discovers. His first step towards form- 
ing an acquaintance with the lady is a strange one. He writes 
her aJetter “ containing expressions of the most ardent admiration 
ofsher wondrous beauty, and the request that the sender might 
be allowed to make her the subject of a poem in a book of poems 
shortly to appear.” It appears to us that most young girls placed 
in such a position would have thrown the letter behind the fire, 
and despatched their nearest available male relative to administer 
a sound kicking to the writer ; but Miss Myra Polwarth Hamilton 
does neither. She complies at once, and a correspondence ensues 
in which the two address each other as “ Monsieur” and “ Fair 
Helen,” until the favoured worshipper is at last admitted to the 
presence of his idol. 

The second volume and moat of the third continue the story of 
their blandishments, but we do not feel disposed to waste any more 
time upon Mr. Graham and his aristocratic amours. Suffice it to 
say that the third heroine (a certain Lady Horton, whom Erskine 


* Fair Helen. By William Graham. 3 vols. London: White & Co, 
1884. 
On Leithay’s Banks. By RR. M. K. x vol. London: James Weir. 


For Ever and Never. By T. Palgrave Sim 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1884. 


had previously honoured with his preference) ap upon the 
scene, & meeting takes place between them in the Coliseum, com- 
plications not unnaturally arise, and finally Fair Melen and her 
would-be Paris are compelled to part, which they do, strange to 
say, “ with the utmost composure.” But then, as we were told 
before, “ the only thing he really cared for was power.” 

There are several other churacters, male and female. The 
former have no manners or morals to speak of, while the latter are 
rendered equally unattractive by a slanginess that savours of the 
suburban smoking-room, We have much adulation of the author 
of the Epic of Hades (who appears, thinly veiled, as Mr. 
Llewellyn of Plas Glyn, and utters some portentous platitudes), 
and reference is continually being made to the career of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield. ZLnadymion ia, in fact, evidently the model 
that the author has had before him. But it is needless to say that 
there is none of the sparkle of Endymion, to say nothing of the 
earlier Disraelian msde ig in this tiresome travesty. 

On Leithay's Banks has given us a very real pleasure, and we 
hasten to express our obligation to its authoress, only regretting 
that space will not permit us to do her full justice. Though less 
original and striking than Lewell Tastures, the book contains 

zes of great descriptive power, and breathes throughout the 
true spirit ot its Highland birthplace. Upon the remarkable ac- 
quaintance it displays with the picturesque and poetical aspect of 
life, as it may still be studied in many out-of-the-way corners of 
Scotland, the main interest, indeed, of the story depends; but 
there is no lack of clever character-drawing, which, though it is 
sometimes almost inartistically microscopic, contributes largely to 
its general effect. 

The tale is, on the whole, a sad one; but its setting is so 
good that we are able to ignore its painful side, much as we do 
the trials and disappointments of ordinary existence when the 
oe shines and the birds are singing. The chief of the clan of 

cIlrae, when a young lad, woos the daughter of his father's 
factor, a “ sweet Highland girl,” like her that Wordaworth saw at 
Inversneid, and, unknown to his parents, makes her his wife. But 
as time goes on his affection, never so loyal as his simple bride's, 
waxes cool, and in an evil hour he is induced to renounce her, 
on the plea that the marriage was invalid, and unites himself 
in loveless bonds to a rich and high-born Englishwoman, The 
offspring of the earlier union was a son, Hector, who is brought u 
in ignorance of his ntage, and follows the profession, an 
fights under the colours, of his father and chief. By his second 
wife the laird has a daughter, who is regarded by the clansmen 
as his representative, and whose free and fearless character has 
won their love and respect. The common report, which the chief 
only too readily believes, is that Hector’s mother was drowned 
long years before, soon after she left her father’s home; but in 
reality she is still alive, and, under a different name, resides with 
some young chrrzes, the daughters of an Indian officer, upon the 
banks of her native stream, and close to the castle where her 
faithless husband, now a grey campaigner, is living among his 
adiniring people, full of years and honours. 

Such is the situation at the opening of the book, and it is 
developed with great tact and skill in a series of scenes, which we 
have no intention of epitomizing. If we must criticize the style in 
which Miss Kettle writes, we should say that, in this instance at all 
events, it is noticeably deficient in humour, and apt at times to be 
sententious. But there is something so solid and substantial about 
her work, it is so free from the vulgarities and inanities that 
disfigure nine-tenths of modern fiction, that we have no wish to 
lay undue stress upon its limitations. We cannot, however, refrain 
from the remark that so good a novel descrves to be presented to 
the public in a more attractive dress, The title-page of On 
Leithay's Danks is a masterpiece of ugliness, and the tiny wood- 
cuts at the heads and tails of the chapters should be replaced by 
something more artistic, or, better still, done away with Kane ef 
“ Good wine,” we know, “ needs no bush”; but in these esthetic 
days the fate of a novel hangs to an appreciable extent upon its 
form, and it.behoves a wise publisher to be careful about appear- 
ances. 

A better title perhaps for Mr. Palgrave Simpson's work than the 
one it bears would be “ Foiled at Last; or, the Baronet and the 
Bravo.” For it is the criminal career of these personages that 
Mr. Simpson invites us chiefly to contemplate. The object of 
their machinations is Miss Mary Norman, who is described by her 
lover, the fair but false Ernest Miles, as “a lily-angel of the 
Annunciation.” We are introduced to this “lovely couple” in 
the garden of Oakford Cottage, the description of which has a 
cheering savour of the footlights. There are the “climbing roses ” 
and the “honeysuckle,” the “ latticed windows,” and the “ rustic 
porch,” which we know and love so well upon the stage, One 
almost expects to find the mystic letters L. and R. interspersed. 
among the text to mark the entrances and relative positions of the 
characters. And here the guileless lovers discourse, in a lan- 
guage which also brings back pleasant memories of the “ tloat " :— 


“Do you fear, then, that I should fade out of your mind, my Ernest ?” 
said Mary, smiling. 

“No, dearest! How could that ever be?” replied the lover, sq 
her willing hand. “* But, as you sit now before me, there is such a glamour 
of fairy brilliancy about you, that I would fain transter the fleeting picture. 
to canvas, and fix it there for ever.” 

“But you have my portrait, you fanciful grumbler,” said Mary, smiling, 
“as I have yours.” 

“Yes, in your everyday garb: and as such, I admit, more precious to 
me than any = | eee for it is your own dear everyday self—as b 
first saw you—as [ loved you—as I shall love you ever,” &¢ 
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But, alas! Mr. Miles was not speaking the truth, for he soon dis- 
anes from Fordham, and is not heard of again till we are at the 
end of the first volume. Meanwhile, the Baronet and the Bravo 
begin their wily manceuvres, burn down the “ practicable” cottage, 
removing during the confusion an Indian cabinet, which of course 
contains everybody's family papers, and seem ina fair way to succeed, 
To these tragic events an air of comedy is lent by a spiuster, 
Miss Anastatia Willoughby, who prattles after the manner of 
her kind, wears an impossible head-dress, and makes unceasing 
play with & preposterous fan. Miss Norman, for want of anything 

t todo, goes out as a nursery governess, and after spending 
some ful years in this employment, finds herself by a change 
of situation face to face with her truant adorer, who has renounced 
his literary career to marry a rich heiress, and is the father of 
her two little pupils. Then the action hurries on apace. Ernest 
and the Baronet renew their attentions; while the Bravo takes a 
place as valet in the establishment of the former, and concocts a 
plan for ing off the virtuous governess in a cab, How this 
scheme is foiled, and how the Duchess of Altavilla, Mary's 
long-lost mother, turns up in black lace and diamonds to set 
things straight, and how the Baronet murders the Bravo, and is 
himself slain in a duel by Ernest, and what other events happen, 
must be discovered from the pages of the book itself, 


THE HISTORY OF LELEEK.* 


HE geographical position of the town of Leek has procured 
for the place a large share of the blessings proverbially 
attributed to countries that have no history. Lying in the midst 
of desolate moorland, shut off by the Pennine chain from the great 
line of road from North to South, having no historical city 
nearer than Chester, and no battle-field nearer than Bloreheath, 
Leek has lived its own life unconnected with the chief events of 
English history, except during the stirring times of ’45, when the 
young Pretender occupied the town in his march to Derby, and 
in on his retreat. e domestic annals of the town are equally 
uneventful. The relations between the town and the lords of the 
manor, the abbots of Dieulacres, seem to have been uniformly 
ene unbroken by encroachments on the one side or by out- 
of “ public spirit” on the other; while neither abbey nor 
town offered temptations to episcopal interference or baronial 
aggression from without. The task of the historian is increased 
in difficulty, but also in interest, by the fact that no satisfactory 
aceount of Leek had appeared before Mr. Sleigh began his work. 
Erdeswick’s survey of Staffordshire tells us little of Leek, and 
Shaw’s unfinished history of the county does not extend to the 
northern corner.’ The best authority for the history of the parish is 
the MS. of Thomas Loxdale, Vicar of Leek from 1725 to 1735, on 
whose work Mr. Sleigh candidly tells us that the first edition of 
his history was founded. 

Leek was held by Earl A®lfgar of Mercia, and was granted 
efter the Conquest to Hugh first of Chester. 
Ranulph, the sixth earl, founded the Abbey of Dieulacres, and 
transferred to it the Cistercian monks of Pulton, in Cheshire, 
whose original home was too near the Welsh border to be a com- 
fortable abode for men of peace and retirement. The manor of 
Leek formed the original endowment of the new foundation, 
which was increased by subsequent benefactions, until, at the 
Dissolution, the annual value of the Abbey estates was 227/. 5s. 
Mr. Sleigh’s statement of the value suggests some carelessness iu 
referring to authorities. He says:— The Abbey was valued at 
2431. 38. 6d. according to Speed; 227/. 5s., Dugdale.” As a 
matter of fact, both sums are mentioned in Dugdale, with the ex- 

lanation that the greater was the gross value, the less the net 
me, This is only a small point, but it suggests possibilities of 
inaccuracy in greater matters, In recording the various bene- 
factions made to the abbey, Mr. Sleigh is usually content to 
mention the bare fact of the gift, often without the date, and in 
the case of land without stating where the land was situated, 
In a work mainly intended, not for antiquarians and historians, 
who can add such details from their own knowledge, but for 
general readers, this information should surely be given. As an 
example of Mr. Sleigh’s method of treating such matters we may 
take the possessions of the Abbey in Lancashire. On pp. 43, 44 
he mentions a “deed of William, Abbot of Shrewsbury, yield- 
ing to the monks of Dieulacres the town of Northbrec and Little 
opham, with the tithes at Laton, to be held in farm of him- 
self and his successors, saving to himself and them the advowsons 
of the churches of Waleton and Kirkeham.” He does not say 
where these places are, or when they passed into the hands of the 
monks of Dieulacres. We may supplement Mr. Sleigh’s informa- 
tion by saying that they are in the hundred of Amounderness, in 
Lancashire, in the district called the Fylde, where the Abbey, as 
we shall presently see, already owned some property, and that 
still exist, under the names of Norbrick, Bispham, and 

ton. The date is not given in Dugdale, from whom Mr, 
Sleigh derives his information; but it is by no means difficult to 
ascertain, for the first name on the list of witnesses, that of 
Richard, Bishop of Coventry and Lichtield, fixes it within a few 
Tt oe that the only Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
between the years 1200 and 1543 named Richard was Richard 


° A His of the Ancient Parish of Leek, in Staffordshire; including 
Chedlet and Ipstones. By John Sleigh, of the Inner Temple, 
London Bemrose & Sons. 


Scroope, who occupied the see from 1386 to 1398. The deed 
must, therefore, it Dugdale is correct, belong to this period, 
With regard to the special exception of Kirkham from the bargain 
between Shrewsbury and Dieulacres, it should be mentioned that 
the right of patronage to this church was, from the twelfth century 
until the time of Edward III., the subject of constant dispute and 
litigation, in which the monks of Shrewsbury, the family of 
Theobald Walter, the Abbey of Vale Royal, Edward I., and nume- 
rous others were engaged. No doubt the disputed title was the 
reason why Kirkham was not transferred to Dieulacres. On 
p- 48 Mr. Sleigh mentions that in 1234 William de Clifton gave 
to the Abbey lands in Roshale, Lancashire, and that Henry III., 
in the thirty-first year of his reign, gave the whole of Roshale to 
the Abbot of Dieulacres. If we combine with this information the 
statement casually made two pages later that “Theobald Walter 
— his claim to all right which he had in Roshale,” and if we 
urther date this cession approximately, and show which Theobald 
Walter this was, as may easily be done from Mr. Sleigh’s own 
data by remarking that “ William Mareschalle, Earl of Pembroke,” 
appears among the witnesses to the deed, we shall have put the 
history of the Lancashire possessions of the Abbey into some shape. 
Of course, Roshale is the modern Rossall, where the school now 
stands; it was therefore only a few miles from Northbrec and 
Biscopham, and no doubt the monks of Dieulacres took ever these 
ro from the Abbot of Shrewsbury because they were already 
andowners in the district. William de Clifton was, as his de- 
scendant still is, lord of the manor of Lytham. Other gifts and 
bequests to the Abbey are no better arranged. Mr. Sleigh gives 
his facts in no particular order that we can discover, unless it be 
the order in which he chanced to consult his authorities. We go 
back from bequests made in the reign of Henry III., who in one 
passage appears as Henry V., to a gift made to the original monks 
of Pulton, and, after seeing the monastery dissolved, and reading 
on p. 59 of Elizabeth’s grant of the reversion of the rectory of 
Leek with the chapels annexed to Sir Ralph Bagenal, we are con- 
fronted on the next page with “ Additional Notes on the Abbey,” 
containing bequests and benefactions which ought to have been 
introduced among other matter of the same nature, Mr. Sleigh 
has done well to give an abstract of the inedited rent-roll of 
Dieulacres Abbey, A.D. 1543, the original of which is in the Salt 
Library at Stafford. The information which it conveys as to the 
value of iand in the time of Henry VIII. will be of the greatest 
interest to all who know the district at the present day. In 
addition to the money rent, the tenants, almost without exception, 
gave “two capons and one day’s ploughing and one day’s reaping 
in every year, the capon and the day’s work being alike commuted 
at 3d.each.” This provision might, of course, be paralleled by 
— ee which existed on other estates in various parts of 

ngland. 

After the dissolution, the manor of Leek was granted by 
Edward VI. to Sir Ralph Bagenal, or Bagnall. To the manor 
Elizabeth added the rectorial tithes of the parish, which, we are 
told, Sir Ralph sold to the various landowners, so that the tithes 
are now for the most part possessed with the land. According to 
Erdeswick, Sir Ralph “spent his money gentlemanlike, leaving his 
son to advance himself by his valour.” He was not the only one 
of Elizabeth's courtiers whose sons were left with no better pro- 
vision than this. The only important facts in the subsequent 
history of Leek are the introduction of the silk trade and the 
events of ’45. Mr. Sleigh has collected many traditions and a 
good deal of gossip concerning the visit of the Pretender; but it 
does not seem to have occurred to him that the introduction of the 
manufacture of silk was a matter worth investigating. He says 
that “ the first incidental allusion to the staple trade of the place 
is in an entry in the Churchwardens’ accounts dated June 21, 
1686—‘ Collected for the flrench Protestants in the parish of 
Leeke in y* county of Stafford the sum of 6/. 5s. od.’”; and infers 
from this that after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes refugees 
introduced ribbon-weaving into Leek as well as into Derby. But 
he does not seem to have made any attempt to investigate the 
matter further. Yet surely careful ts might bring some 
facts to light about that settlement of French Protestants which, 
by Mr. Sleigh’s own account, made the town what it now is. 
Some documents might have been found bearing on the subject, 
some traces of the immigration must have been left in the names 
occurring in the parish registers and elsewhere. But Mr. Sleigh is 
a compiler rather than a historian in the higher sense of the word. 
Although he is, as a rule, painstaking in examining authorities, he 
confines himself for the most part to writing down what he finds 
there; he has no power of combining his information, or of draw- 
ing inferences, and he does not favour his readers with much ori- 
ginal work. He is fond of gossip, and has a strong taste for 
murders and horrors of all kinds, while he frequently leaves un- 
told matters of real interest. For instance, writing of Swy- 
thamley Park, he says that the place “ possesses historical facts 
and legends intermingled with its history which lend additional 
interest to the wild and romantic district in which it is placed.” 
But he does not give us any of these historical facts, though they 
would fall well within the rather narrow limits which he has 


assigned to his work. 


A prominent feature of the book is the profusion of igreee, 
upon which Mr. Sleigh has evidently bestowed 


o doubt all of these will add to the local popularity of the 
work, while some are of wider interest. In the latter class 
mer be placed that of the family of Stanley, from which the Earls 
of Derby dre descended. The Fyuneys of Fynney are descended 
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from John, Baron Fenis, the cousin of the Conqueror, who made 
him Hereditary Constable of Dover Castle, and Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, on the disgrace of Odo of Bayeux. The pedigree of 
Sneyd seems chiefly remarkable for large families occurring in 
successive generations, Many Sneyds seem to have been blessed 
with thirteen children, The Rudyerd pedirree is more generally 
interesting. Radalphus, the thirteenth Lord of Rudyerd, is tra- 
ditionally said to have killed Richard III. on the field of Bosworth. 
Better known to history is Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, Silver Trumpet 
of the Long Parliament, who died at the age of eighty-six, just 
too soon to see the Restoration. The elder line ended in two 
coheiresses, daughter of Sir Benjamin's first cousin, who sold the 
family estates to the first Earl of Macclesfield. We do not under- 
stand why the pedigrees have not been grouped together at the 
end of the book instead of being scattered through it. As it is, 
they are a source of much discomfort to the reader, who often in 
the middle of a sentence has to turn over a full-page illustration 
and a folded-up sheet containing a pedigree, which of course 
unfolds itself at the wrong moment. 

We have already spoken of the erratic fashion in which one 
portion of the book is arranged. The part which relates to the 
town of Leek itself is still more bewildering in its want of plan. 
We pass from Roman remains to Staffordshire ale, and thence to 
trade and farming. There is an abrupt transition from the Enclo- 
sure Acts, 20 and 21 Vict., on p. 12, to the gift of Leek by the 
Conqueror to Hugh Lupus, on p. 13. From the earliest charter of 
liberties granted to the town Mr. Sleigh jumps to the Dissolution, 
and between this and the grant to Sir R. Bagnall comes a digres- 
sion on the cucking-stool. From the Earl of Macclesfield back to 
King John’s grant of a market is an easy transition to Mr. Sleigh. 
After the market, we lose sight of the town for some 150 pages, when 
‘we suddenly come upon State papers, police reports, and general 
gossip more or less closely connected with Leek. Mr. Sleigh’s own 
style of thought and expression, of which, to do him justice, he gives 
us but little, is somewhat parochial. The “ anti-scrape” tendencies 
to which he gives full play in speaking of the treatment sutivred by 
the parish church early in this century are entirely suppressed when 
he tells of the restoration of Cheddleton Church at the hands of 
living benefactors; and he apparently thinks it altogether fitting 
that the old market cross should repose in the new cemetery, 
while a brand-new fountain flaunts in its place. The crowning 

lory of Thomas Parker, attorney, father of the first Earl of 
acclesfield, clearly is that his business has come into the hands 
of the “ present eminent firm.” 

We must regret that so much labour has been bestowed upon a 
work which is on the whole unsatisfactory. Mr. Sleigh has some 
of the qualifications necessary for his task. He partly understands, 
though he too often forgets, the difference between history and 
gossip; he has a proper respect for original authorities, and shows 

t industry in consulting them. But when he has got his in- 
ormation he does not know what to do with it. He lacks that 
breadth of view based upon full historical knowledge which 
enables a writer to attach to facts their due significance, to reject 
what is unimportant, and, above all, to connect his special subject 
with the general history of the period with which he deals. He 
has not the literary skill to weave his facts into a continuous 
narrative, and we fear that his most appreciative readers will be 
those who skip all serious matter and devote their attention 
entirely to the anecdotes. 

A notice of the book would be incomplete without a word about 
the illustrations. ‘There are a few useful architectural drawings, 
two fair reproductions of brasses, and a great many coats of arms 
duly emblazoned. The examples of landscape art are not very 
happy, nor are the full-page portraits of celebrities and others, 


INDIAN GAME.* 


aE veteran who in 1857 published a work on the worn but 
not quite exhausted theme of tiger-shooting has now re- 
produced some of his old anecdotes and prefaced them by others 
of very many other kinds of game. ‘There are sportsmen in 
India who never condescend to the smooth-bore and who, like 
Bob Acres, prefer one or two long rifle-shots at antelope or buffalo 
to frequent discharges with a fowling-piece. There are others 
in who have never seen a tiger or bison except in the new 
Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, but who could tell of many 
pleasant days with snipe and teal in the marshes, quail in the ripe 
crops of February and March, snd black partridges and hares in 
the long grass and the scrub jungle. General Rice writes for all 
classes of sportsmen. For him nothing is too little or too big. 
He knows how to drill and discipline a line of beaters in the open 
plain. He is one of the few survivors of a lost art in India, that 
of shooting quail with a steady old spaniel. He does not think 
it beneath him to wade into a lake, hidden by a truss of reeds 
slowly pushed towards the unsuspecting water-fowl, and cut a 
lane through a flock of wild geese and ducks. He has ridden on 
@ pony right into the midst of a slumbering herd of bison, and 
pursued a solitary bull of that species for hours in the thickest 
depths of the forest without getting a shot. Of tiger-shooting 
he has plenty to say, but he does not deal with long lines of 
stately elephants directed by a bugler, and taught to wheel or 
halt with military precision, after the fashion of the late 
* Indian Game; from il to Tiger. By William Rice, Major-General, 
Retired List, W.-H. Allen & Co. 1884. 


Jung Bahadur of Nipal. He is careful to tell us that his ex- 
periences are derived from the Bombay Presidency; that he never 
saw any of those vast herds of buffalo not yet exterminated by the 
spread of agriculture in Assam or the Eastern Provinces of Bengal ; 
and that he was always prepared to rough it with a rowtee or 
small tent, for his shelter at night, a few active servants, a trusty 
henchman or two, and an attendant with a porous jar of water to 
slake his thirst in the midday tramp. The work is illustrated by 
divers sketches, which suggest that the author handles the rifle 
with more dexterity than the pencil and brush. The glare of the 
Indian sunshine on a landscape is indicated, we apprehend, by a 
kind of sickly yellow colouring. There is too great a regularity in 
the trees ron f Soho: as if made to order. But there is a certain 
vigour and truthfulness in the forms of the bison, the spotted deer, 
and the black buck, and General Rice has taken care that 
the wild boar should have a tail as stiff as a poker, instead of the 
curly tails so familiar to us in pictures drawn by artists who have 
never seen the animal in his wrath bursting from a field of sugar- 
cane or a patch of reeds. A very accurate description of the boar, 
with the distinctions of sex and age, is given in the opening 
pase of Chapter IV., but it is rather too long to quote. Gen 

tice occasionally grows pathetic over the of large 
game, or the persecution to which it is subjected by idle and unfeel- 
ing subalterns and pot-hunting native shikarries. The cheetal—not 
the cheetah—or spotted deer, may still be found in the neighbour- 
hood of some cantorments, but then they are “ dreadfully wild 
and knowing from constant hunting.” As a cuntrast we are told 
of pleasant trips, when by sending on servants and baggage, and 
riding on relays of horses a hundred miles in a day, you can still 
reach “some lovely distant jungles rarely disturbed by the 
presence of man, where each ritle, by a little labour, could ensure 
twelve shots of a morning at as many different herds, or solitary 
scattered bucks therefrom, for the deer literally swarmed.” Every 
experienced official knows that there are such places still. A 
Commissioner in the Central Provinces, a land which owing to 
famines, Pindarry raids, and Mahratta misrule, was long the 
paradise of sportsmen, being desirous to effect an exchange of 
situations between two of his subordinates in their supposed in- 
terests and that of the State, received from one of them a polite 
refusal in the following terms :—* If Mr. thinks that I 
wish to exchange my neat bungalow, picturesque scenery, and 
quiet shooting at Shikarpore for such a station as Mihnatabad, he 
is very much mistaken.” 

Indian tales of hogs speared after a desperate run over @ 
country studded with boulders and cut up by deep ravines, and of 
tigers shot down after they had clawed an elephant, torn a 
mehout, and imperilled the lives of the tenants of the howdah, 
have always a touch of sameness. But General Rice has 
had long experience ; has treasured up much woodmanscraft, and 
has accumulated so many hints that his volume will bo interest~ 
ing to the resident in India as well as to the occasional tourist 
who thinks a visit to Delhi or Avra incomplete if not followed by 
a month in the Terai of Rohilcund or the high lands of the Deccan. 
When stalking bustard, walk on steadily, General Rice says, in 
a “ careless oblique direction "—his meaning is clear though his de- 
rangement of epithets may be peculiar—as “if intending to pass 
wide of the place.” Then when the huge bird, often weighing 
two stone, slightly alarmed, gets into some low bush or tuft 
grass or squats under a big stone, let there be no more “ toddling” 
on your part. Turn sharp, rush in at best pace, get within fifty 
yards, and blaze away at the head and neck, when, if your 
aim has not been disturbed by your rush at the double, there 
will be “a grand flapping heap of feathers.” We are glad to 
note that while fifty bustards rising together out of a small 
field somewhere in either Khandeish or Guzerat was “a grand 
sight,” the author shot six of these birds in a hour's walk 
with a “ short army Snider-Lancaster rifle,” but shot so many 
simply because they were wanted for food for a detachment. 
The Indian hare has a “terrible habit of going to earth when 
hard pressed,” but is fair eating, and makes capital soup—a 
sentiment in which most Anglo-Indian sportsmen will concur. 
In regard to larger game and its perils, the following rules should 
be observed. Neither native beaters nor their English ruler 
should ever go into a field of sugar-cane after a crouching panther, 
or into a cave where the gleaming eyes of the animal may be 
seen in the deepest recess. Firing the jungle to drive out bears 
and other animals ought only to be resorted to in extreme cases. 
A fire in April or May may spread unchecked, be destructive to 
human life, and scare away the game for miles round. Great care 
must also be exercised in the handling of fireworks. They may 
easily explode in dry weather or owing to bad workmanship, 
instead of going off with a proper amount of fizz, They are 
useful, however, in dislodging and hogs from caves and 
thickets of thorn and wild cane impervious even to elephants. 
Shoes made of the skin of the Sambur deer are admirable for 
stalking in the jungle. The pliant leather never galls the feet, 
It is thorn-proof and enables the wearer to move noiselessly, like 
a Red Indian on a trail. Tents, of course, are the essential portions 
of an equipment. But in remote jungles and scattered villages the 

uisite number of coolies may not be had. At such places the in- 
telligent shooter, versed in the vernacular and in native customs, 
will get men to clear the ground with short axes and billhooks 
and run up a shed of bamboo poles, strips of bark, and =f Fae 
and leaves. The double-poled hut of the august Chief Com- 
missioner, with its soft ts, wall-shades fixed in the poles, and 
easy-chairs, is nothing in the eyes of a genuine sportsman to this 
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delightful bower run in a short s of time willing 

With every appreciation of the merits of native servants, and 
with kindly feelings to those semi-aboriginal races who see the 
Englishmen once or twice in a year, General Rice is not the man 
to be taken in by promises of sport and deceptions practised on 
eager and credulous colleagues. The lament of a Faquir, who 
declared that the Sahib had shot, in the shape of an old tiger, the 
horse on which the said Faquir made his nightly rounds, was pro- 
bably intended to keep up a character for witchcraft with his co- 
religionists; and we can vouch for the fact that no grantee of 
waste plots in the Sunderbunds can get Ryots to settle, without the 

mce of a Faquir who is supposed to charm away the tigers. 
eneral Rice also doubts the natives when they state that tigers have 
their uses in the neighbourhood of large towns, as they kee 
away thieves and robbers. But he has no doubt that evil-minde 
trackers deceive young hands by showing them the footsteps of a 
goat as those of a wild boar, and he has heard a story of a dried 
tiger's foot mounted on a stick, and used to supply the prints of 
the live animal when lost on rocky or hard ground. As to the 
dress of the sportsman, the directions are quite clear. White, 
though cool and pleasant, makes a man conspicuous, Brown is 
the correct colour even to the hat. No white collar or shirt should 
be permitted. The gun should not be jerked or moved awkwardly, 
for the glimmer of the barrels may alarm the tiger or bison, and 
absolute silence must be ubserved. Accidents often happen when 
the tiger breaks back and hits out wildly at anything in bis way, 
throwing the line of beaters into confusion, and clawing the 
least nimble in the confused crowd. Much skill is necessary 
to drill the beaters when collected from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, to place single men well forward so as to command small 
ravines or outlets where the large game might break off, to 
assign to the shooting members of the party the most likely 
posts for a shot, and to preveut inexperienced hands from firing 
when the tiger is between the advancing line and the gunners. 
The old hand reserves his fire till the animal has —_ or is 
passing; and then, if he cannot make sure of the head or ear, 
ts his bullet under the forearm, or behind the shoulder, or 
f-way up the breadth of the body. The paunch or low down 
in the flank should be avoided, as with such shots the wretched 
animal may live for some days. But if a good centre shot is 
scored the tiger drops at once, or is choked by internal hemorrhage 
within 150 yards. Night-watching in a tree, opposite a bullock 
tied up to another tree or post, is pronounced most unsatis/actory 
work, The shots go either too high or too low, and it is a mere 
chance if the bullet takes effect at all or takes effect in a deadly 
place. But tigers are now and then seen in the most unlikely 
places, close to a high road, or under a small clump of bamboos, in 
the midst of hominumque boumque labores. A tiger that gets out 
of its beat by accident will, for the day at least, take shelter any- 
where in a patch of jungle that will just cover a wild cat. 

We had always thought the wild ass of the Runn of Cutch 
to be untameable. But we are assured that young foals when 
ridden down and caught can become domestic pets. One such 
animal used to run about the camp at Ahmedabad, and was 
“a general favourite.” Some parties are not complete with- 
out the assistance of a veteran campaigner, like Major Monsoon 
in Lever's Charles O'Malley, who has a keen eye for the com- 
missariat. To the author sport comes first and supply second ; 
and when so absorbed that the hours have passed unheeded, a 
breakfast of the liver of the Sambur has quite satisfied his wants. 
A fire is made of dry grass and leaves; the liver is cut into squares 
and covered with hot ashes. The savour of the meat, or more 
probably the sportsman’s appetite, tells when they are done to a 
turn. ‘he pieces are then raked out with a stick in the absence 
of a long fork, the outer parts are cut off, and then, we are told, 
“ is ast ready.” A few drops from a flask and some clear 
water, always to be had if there is a rocky stream in the neigh- 
bourhood, complete the repast and render the two sportsmen 
independent of the epule lautiores of Commissioner or Lieutenant- 
Governor entertaining a party of distinguished tourists. Indeed, 
there is a healthy, honest, old-fashioned tone about the work 
which compensates for slipshod sentences and defective grammar. 
We agree with the author in thinking that sport in India is 
now marred by other causes than mere increase of population. 
Parties are got up to make big bags with deadly express rifles and 
explosive bullets. A close season for francolen, jungle-fowl, and 

kk, is much wanted, and the Arms Act has been put to uses 
very different to that which its framers intended, and in some pro- 
vinces has not been enforced at all. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.* 


HE Christian Brothers—Fréres des écoles chrétiennes—have 

not wanted historians in their native Jand; but it is probable 
that few people in England, even among those who are aware of 
their existence, have any notion of the nature and the scope of 
their labours. The book before us, written by an enthusiastic 
champion of religious education in general and of the Christian 
Brothers in particular, appears opportunely at a moment when 
their position, owing to the present attitude of the French Govern- 


ment towards religious orders, has become, not for the first time in 
their history, critical ; and when the problems attacked and solved 
by De la Salle, their founder, are at last agitating the minds of 
Englishmen with a late-born zeal forelementary education. Though 
educational reformers in England are generally ready to confess 
their country somewhat behind the world in this matter, they are 
perhaps not fully aware that the strong points in their system were, 
as Mrs. Wilson will show them, insisted upon by De la Salle two 
hundred years ago. Before his time even class-teaching was un- 
known, and ninety-nine children played at learning a lesson while 
the hundredth said it—a custom some faint survivals of which an 
acute observer might detect even now among schools which are 
not elementary, But De la Salle’s inventions were not all of this 
primitive kind ; he laid down rules for the height of the desks, the 
situation of the windows, and the pictures to be hung on the 
walls; in fact, he may be peel to have anticipated nearly 
all the vaunted wisdom of the School Boards—except the con- 
science clause. 

Jean Baptiste de la Salle was born in 1651 of parents so in- 


kindness, to make him a Canon of Rheims at the age of fifteen. 
It is true that he from the first “ showed signs of a strong devo- 
tional turn”; but so prompt and generous a recognition of his 
natural bent might on have turned his youthful head, which had 
been tonsured, perhaps by way of precaution, some five years 
before. De la Salle, however, was not spoilt by this premature 
tribute to his merits, but discharged so well the duties of his 
canonry that he raised a storm of indignation among both friends 
and ecclesiastical associates when, after some sixteen years, he 
resigned it, with all the rest of his worldly goods, to become a 
member of the new order of schoolmasters which he had founded 
and which has continued to flourish for the space of two hundred 
ears. His sacrifice was the nobler in that he had no special 

ing for the work of teaching, and weguld much have preferred, 
as it seems, to be a hermit than a schoolmaster. It was only by 
accident that he came to interest himself in primary education, 
and convinced himself that the instructors were the first persons 
that required instruction. And by a careful study of this question 
he attained the conclusion that a schoolmaster must be a school- 
master, and nothing else—not even, as in the modern system, a 
breadwinner. The Christian Brother might, therefore, possess not 
so much as a rag of private property, and might acquire none but 
& crucifix and a rosary, a Bible, an ‘‘ Imitation,” and a small port- 
folio. Thus secured from the grosser temptations, he must be pro- 
vided with a safeguard against any higherambition. He was, there- 
fore, forbidden to take holy orders or to learn Latin; nor would De 
la Salle admit any priest into the order. These restrictions are still 
in force, though tbe latter perhaps rather in the letter than in the 
spirit; for the modern Christiaa Brother may be a man of con- 
siderable attainments and culture. 

‘’o give an idea of the state of ae > the generation 
which De la Salle was born to instruct, Mrs. Wilson takes a brief 
but interesting survey of the previous history of primary education 
in France from the days of Charlemagne. We are more particu- 
larly concerned with the state of allairs in Paris, where the 
Christian Brothers were to fight their first battles. Here a great 
victory had already been won by the suppression of private 
schools under unqualified professors of learning—we hear of one 
who “undertook to teach by himself alone grammar, rhetoric, 
philosophy, mathematics, theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
mechanics, fortification, geography, heraldry, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, Roman law, canon law, municipal law, &c.—and the work 
of teaching was divided between two parties, who may be dis- 
tinguished as religious and secular, though religion was not in 
the — The first party comprised the Church schools, with 
the Precentor of Notre Dame at their head; while the second, 
under the patronage of the Provost of Paris, consisted of a guild 
of writing-masters, who, under letters patent of the year 1570, 
might open schools for the teaching of writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. Between these parties raged continual strife, peace 
being occasionally patched up by some ridiculous compromise— 
as that by which the regular schoolmasters were allowed to teach 
writing, provided their copies were never more than three lines 
long; while the writing-masters gained permission to teach 
spelling, so long as they kept no alphabets in their schools. It is 
not surprising that parties with so keen a jealousy for their 
rightful privileges should have made common cause against the 
Christian Brothers, who were undoubtedly dangerous rivals to 
both, Indeed, when one thinks of the agitation raised in our 
eulightened days against co-operative stores, one cannot wonder 
that the Christian Brothers should occasionally have provoked 
opposition ; as, for instance, when at Alais, in the Cevennes, the 
Bishop was so well pleased with them “that he did away with 
all the other schools in the town.” De la Salle was, in fact, driven 
for a time from Paris, and even after his order was securely estab- 
lished and spreading over the country from town to town, he had 
himself to undergo gaye and insults from the malice of his 
enemies, all of which he bore bravely; with occasional adulation 
from injudicious admirers, which he seems to have found it much 
harder to endure, Towards the end of his life he was at le 
able to resign his office of Superior, and give himself wholly to 
prayer and austerities. He died in 1719. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to complain that his biographer has 


* The Christian Brothers—their Origin and Work ; with a sketch of the 
og me Founder, the Venerable Jean Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. 
B. F. Wilson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 


dwelt too much on that part of la Salle’s character which 
appeals least strongly to the sympathies of the nineteenth century — 
his asceticism, his tedious struggles of conscience against the 


fluential and well connected that they were able, with injudicious — 
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opinion of his spiritual directors—for we have here no doubt a true 
cture of the man. But we do net think that sufficient justice has 
ro done to his insight, prudence, and ity. His dislike to 
rpetual vows was strong, and it was only under pressure that 
consented to allow them atall in hisorder, The extracts quoted 
from his Manual for Schoolmasters are, though we may object to 
the unnecessary theological precision with which he enumerates 
ten conditions, twelve virtues, &c., on the whole most remarkable 
in their wisdom. The skill with which he separated his followers 
from worldly temptations is attested by the fact that they have 
rved amid the changes of two centuries their unworldly char- 
acter till this day. Perhaps as we have adopted so much of his 
system, we muy in time adopt even more, till we reach a stage at 
which the masters even of our public schools shall not be allowed 
to take orders, lest after a few years of drudgery they unfurl their 
wings, and fly to the re of deaneries or the glory of bishoprics. 

On the subject of Ja Salle’s prudence, we may remark 
that his care for the Brothers, whom he would only send out 
two at atime, and whom he would not send to a new field of 
work before he was informed how much would be forthcoming for 
their support, proves that, though he renounced all wealth and re- 
fused endowments, he was by no means inclined to cast himself 
“ wholly and without reserve upon Providence,” in the sense at 
least which Mrs. Wilson attaches to the phrase. For Mrs. Wilson, 
like some other over-cunsciously religious writers, assigns seem- 
ingly to Providence a very limited share in the direction of the 
universe, which theory, however, enables her to contrast vei 
strikingly the operatious of this power with those which proceed, 
as it would appear, from some other agency. If we understand 
her aright, the earnings of a beggar are providential, of a labourer 
not; starvation is a dispensation of Providence, but not gs 
even though both are brought about by the same misfortune. We 
cannot pretend to an equal power of discrimination ; but we have 
authority to state that perhaps the most providential occurrence 
in ecclesiastical history is the birth of De la Salle not much more 
than two years after an association had been formed to pray “ that 
the hearts of the Bishops and heads of the Church might be 
stirred with a great zeal for Christian education.” De la Salle’s 
own acknowledgment of a Providence sounds perhaps rather dif- 
ferently. “God be praised,” he said after a mortifying rebutf, * it 
appears that it is not His will that we should have another 
school here at present.” 

De la Salle’s original rules allowed the community seven 
hours for sleep, four for prayer, &c., two for study, two and 
a half for meals and recreation. At first meals were so in- 
adequately provided for, that there must have been ample time 
for any recreation possible under the circumstances; for private 
study, on the other hand, there can have been little spirit and 
little leisure, so that the title scornfully applied to the brother- 
hood of “ Fréres Ignorantins,” was perhaps not without some 
justification. It is contended that this phrase is but a corrup- 
tion of “Fréres Yontains,” a title which, derived from their 
headquarters at St. Yon, near Rouen, they certainly at one time 
bore. But, even if any missing link between “ Yontains” and 
“Tgnorantins” could be found, it would not alter the evident 
meaning of the latter appellation; and it must be remembered 
that an ignorance of Latin was a surer mark of the unlearned man 
then than now. Ignorance, after all, is a relative word; some 
have complained of it even in the modern national schoolmaster, 
stored with a thousand facts. At any rate, the Christian 
Brothers, protected by letters patent of Louis XV., prospered till 
the Great Revolution, when they were scattered to the winds, and 
adopted various professions, displaying therein great capacity and 
incredible virtue, if the facts recorded by their historian, Baron 
Ambert, are fair samples of the general conduct. They were re- 
established under Napoleon, who himself bears testimony to their 
harmlessness and popularity in the country. They had again to 
experience losses in 1830, for the air of revolution is unwholesome 
to their order; but their new experiment in opening night schools 
in Paris for adult pupils brought upon them the approbation and 
assistance of Guizot. But the gulden age of the Christian 
Brothers was to begin, if not to end, with the rule of the famous 
Frére Philippe, who was Superior from 1838 to 1874, and under 
whom the brotherhood undertook tasks which were never con- 
templated, perhaps would hardly have been approved, by the 
founder. Not merely was the work extended to foreign countries 
—most people will be more surprised at the mention of Great 
Britain t of Cochin China or Madagascar—but its character 
underwent what it is scarcely a true description to explain 
as a development. To retain a hold over former pupils by the 

ning of clubs, night-schools, and the like, to undertake the 
p sen of the youthful “gamins” of Paris, may be regarded 
as an expansion of the old industry ; but to assume the con- 
trol of a convict-prison, and to succour the wounded on the 
field of battle, hardly. We could have wished for a fuller 
account of the Brothers’ work in the prisons between 1840 and 
1848. We are told that it was marvellously successful—not- 
withstanding that one Brother was murdered by a convict— 
but the fact remains that it was quickly abandoned. Ambert tells 
us that after 1848 the criminals became Republican and therefore 
rebellious. During the war of 1870 Frére Philippe’s energy found 
its freest outlet. Ile placed his establishments at tlhe disposal 
of the Government, the Brothers became hospital attendants, 
bearers, food-purveyors; nor were they backward in 


am 
inspiring a wili ardour into the breasts of their pupils, past or 
present’ Their opirited conduct daring the war, fully descetbed ia 


D’Arsac’s Memoir, procured them public gratitude and even a 
cross of honour for their reluctant Superior, but it did not save 
them from persecution under the Commune. For their Republican 
eneniies, since that time at least, this much is to be said, that the 
Brothers can hardly any longer be termed the “humble and 
despised.” The marvellous success of their pupils in the elementary 
schools during the past ten years may be judged of by the statistics 
given in Mrs, Wilson's concluding chapter. There were in 1878 
11,640 Brothers, 1,249 establishments, and 390,607 scholars. 

Mrs. Wilson can write well and vigorousiy, more especially in 
the polemical vein, and it is therefore a pity that she should some- 
times allow her . to degenerate into claptrap of the penny- 
tract description. It is with pain that we read in a serious work 
of a woman endowed with “those gifts which are most full of 
ey to Christian souls—namely, birth, fortune, beauty, and wit.” 

e general liability of our race to the disadvantage of birth 
prevents any of us from securing immunity from temptation on the 
strength of poverty, ugliness, and stupidity. Mrs, Wilson is too 
ready to employ trite Biblical allusions, and unnecessary applica- 
tions of Scripture. With all these disadvantages, the book is 
interesting ; and its author fortunate in having such a principal 
hero as De la Salle, of whom we may observe that he does not seem 
ever to have spoken an angry word or imputed an evil motive, 


APPLIED MECHANICS.* 


R. COTTERILL’S well-known name is a guarantee that this 
work will receive serious examination from all who teach 
applied mechanics. The preface tells us that the work practically 
represents a course of lectures delivered at the Royal Naval 
College, and traces of this origin are everywhere apparent. Un- 
fortunately, the style suited to a lecture is not well suited for 
perusal, A certain laxness of expression is perhaps inevitable in 
speaking, and when supplemented by expression, tone, and gesture 
need not mislead the student; but a written treatise should be 
accurately worded, and in this respect Mr. Cotterill’s book leaves 
much to be desired. We may pass over such trifles as the little 
slip which occurs ia the second sentence of the introduction, from 
which the logical reader would conclude that machines only dealt 
with such forces as were destructive ; but when in the same in- 
troduction we are told that a pin-joint is “one in which the 
pieces connected are united by a single pin fitting into holes in the 
pieces, and in consequence the mutual action between the pieces con- 
nected necessarily passes through the axis of the pin,” we feel that, 
in the first place, the definition is incomplete; and, secondly, that 
it is saddled with a consequence which is only true for an ideal 
structure; moreover, the meaning of the consequence can hardly 
be clear to the student who has not yet been told what “ mutual 
action” refers to. 

The author has, indeed, said that the elementary principles of 
abstract statics are supposed to be already known; but this does 
not absolve him from the duty of making his written detinitions 
accurate, although we can well conceive that students already pre- 

red by a course of applied mathematics in the Royal Noval 

llege might not be misled by the above sentence, illustrated pro- 
bably by a model joint in which the “ pieces” and the “ pin” are 
constructed in the way which the lecturer requires. The author 
himself understands his subject, and knows what he means; but 
he is not careful enough so to express his meaning that it can- 
not be misunderstood ; and a dull student is even more ingenious 
than a carping critic in putting a possible misconstruction on a 
sentence, As another instance of what we mean, the student is 
at one place asked to calculate a “tendency,” but the unit of 
tendency is, we think, not defined. As another instance, the 
paragraph headed “ Oblique Resistance” begins with the statement, 
‘* The resistance is here directly opposed to the movement which 
is taking place.” The author means nothing of tlre kind; he is, 
we believe, making a statement which refers exclusively to a 
previous paragraph. We fear that the carelessness as to expres- 
sion which pervades the whole book will very greatly diminish 
its utility. 

There are, however, many hslf-educated young engineers who 
will more or less vaguely follow the looser kind of teaching given 
by Mr. Cotterill, and pick up some knowledge from him, whereas 
the class to which we refer are wholly repelled by the strict terse 
logical method used by Rankine or Clerk-Maxwell. The value of 
the book is much increased by a copious series of examples with 
their answers. ‘These examples are in general well chosen, The 
teaching, if not always well expressed, is quite sound, 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF TACTICS.t 


We. are becoming wearied of works on “Minor Tactics.” 
Since 1866, and more especially since 1870, tacticians and 
would-be tacticians, in Germany, England, France, and Italy, 
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have written treatises without number on the subject—some of 
them in support of special theories, but the large majority in 
defence of points already disposed of, not only theoretically but 
practically. In other words, there is a perpetual and ym ee | 
repetition of assertion and argument on a subject which, after all, 
is neither very elastic nor very abstruse. The desire to “see 
oneself in print,” or to be considered an authority on tactics, or 
the belief that one is able to write more eloquently than one’s 
ecessors, may account for this persistent carrying of coals to 
Newcastle. What is really wanted by military men, in England 
at least, is just what we have not got, nor do we seem likely to 
get it—an authoritative manual of Minor Tactics published by the 
ar Office. Had we that in our hands, much of the feebler mili- 
literature of the day would no longer find currency. The 
* Field Exercise” book is a mere manual of drill, to which is 
appended some more or less vague information on the subject of 
outposts, &c. Military students are recommended to follow 
Clery’s Minor Tactics as their text-book ; but the more intelligent 
students and their crammers know very well that examiners have 
their hobbies ; that some go to Home, some to Hamley, others 
swear by Wolseley or De Mangel. The consequence is that 
“Tactics” is always regarded by students as the subject which 
less repays attention than any other, because scoring in that subject 
is so very uncertain, Yet how much more important is it than 
“ Military Law,” or even “ Military Surveying.” We have little 
to say in dispraise of the volume under notice. It is as good as 
multitudes which have preceded it, but it is not even a satisfactory 
logy for an official manual which would let us know once for 
ate we are to conduct our minor tactics. And, moreover, the 
work is very incomplete, and can only therefore be of partial 
pag We can commend the chapter on Artillery, and also that 
on Woods. 


As an illustration of the desirability of the War Office giving 
us their own standard of authority, we may quote one instance of 
opposing theories. Two great authorities teach that when a line 
of sentries on outpost duty is attacked, the picquets should move 
up to their assistance, that the line of resistance should move up 
to the line of observation; two equally great authorities lay down 
that the line of observation should fall back on that of resistance. 
In the “ Field Exercise” we are told that the one course is the 
best, but we are enjoined to go by the teachings of the authority 
which prescribes the other poh atin Surely it is likely to lead to 
confusion if picquets and sentries have not definite instructions. 

There is no such a thing as finality in tactics. Napoleon said— 
speaking of course in a general way—that if an army is to 
preserve its preponderance its tactics must change every ten 

When we plead therefore for an authorized version cf 
the minor tactics of war, we are not asking for anything but 
a version which shall itself be subject to revision as time goes 
on and changes seem desirable. We are quite aware that some 
officers object that those whose duty it would be to write the 
book are themselves divided in opinion upon many matters of 
which they would have to treat. If there be division among 
the higher powers, there is certainly confusion among the 
lower; and the greater the division is, so much greater must 
the necessity be of establishing a code. If in Germany certain 
definite conclusions have been arrived at on almost if not 
every single question connected with tactics, which conclusions 
hold good of course only till experiments and experience sug- 

modification, there can be no valid reason why in Ing- 

d we should not have our own conclusions cut and dried 
also. We should not know where to stop were we to attempt to 
enumerate the subjects which await a practical solution at head- 
quarters. When are we to see rifle-practice on a more intelligent 

m (including systematic practice of vertical and long-range 
re); when shall we have intelligent supervision of company 
officers, to whom the instruction of their men is theoretically 
given over; when shall we see howitzers reintroduced, the 
nucieus of a permanent transport train established, weight carried 
by cavalry horses reduced, a better defined outpost system, and 
one, moreover, which shall be frequently practised ; more portable 
and better entrenching tools introduced, cavalry exercised in 
small bodies in broken country (as in Germany); when shall we 
see mounted officers, company oflicers, and the rank and file of 
our battalions all combining in their several places to make the 
infantry attack formation less of a mere drill manceuvre, and 
more what it should be—a scientific development of force under 
very varying conditions? It is so cheap and excellent a way to 
obtain experience as we have done through the expenditure of the 
blood and money of others, that it is a thousand pities we are not 
more alive to putting that experience into practice. 

If there is very much to be desired in the way of improvement 
as regards our military tactics, what shall be said concerning the 
condition of our military administration? Here is what Colonel 
Brackenbury, the rere able editor of Major Buxton’s work, has to 
say on the subject. We read in his preface: —“ This volume has 
cost the author the labour of several years, There are few who 
could have written it. . . . Students and members of Parliament 
will find this a storehouse of facts and rules.” Nevertheless, he 
continues, “ The best and heartiest wish of the editor is that this 
volume may soon become obsolete by a thorough change of ad- 
ministration, and that our grandsons, taking it down from the 
dustiest shelves of the library, may exclaim, ‘ Was this state of 
things ever possible?’ The question is not one for party conflict, 
Conservatives may remind themselves that the terrible centraliza- 
tion which exists is a plant of modern growth. Radicals should 


regard it as a Upas tree to be cut down. Moderate men will 
ize that it is not ‘ business.’” 

There are probably not many persons outside a certain official 

circle who understand all that is comprised under the heading 


_of “ Administration.” It may be summarily explained, then, 
as the system by which an army is brought into existence, . 


is supplied with all things for living and fighting, 
is duane, ruled, and maintained in a state of discipline. 
Now the fundamental difference between the German and the 
British systems of administration is that in the former decen- 
tralization is aimed at, whereas in the latter centralization has 
become an actual necessity. In other words, troops are ad- 
ministered locally in Germany, whereas in England each bat- 
talion looks for everything to the, War Office in London. The 
reason why we cannot do as in Germany is that our battalions 
are constantly changing quarters at home, or going to, or re- 
turning from, foreign stations. In Prussia the regiment keeps 


to its brigade, the brigade to the division, the division to the: 


army corps, and this to a certain district from which it is never 
moved except in war time, or when troops are engaged in autumn 
mancuvres. The consequence is that long contracts can be made 
locally for almost everything required, and such contracts secure 
economy. Again, an army corps being permanently located can 
afford to have here and there its own storehouses and magazines 
of every description. A Prussian regiment—to take the matter 
of clothing and equipment alone—is supplied from outside itself 
with nothing but money, arms, cooking-pots, and sealed patterns. 
Everything else is manufactured or bought by the regiment itself, 
even accoutrements and helmets. 

The result is that the administrative board of a Prussian corps, thrown 

on its own resources, utilizes every serap of part-worn clothing, of old 
leather and old metals, in patching, mending, and eking out its stock, and 
in economizing its fund of money. Every Prussian soldier has several 
suits of clothes, and always one that is brand new. Above all there is no 
establishment answering to our Pimlico depdt ; no consignments or corre- 
spondence on clothing or equipment beyond the corps itself. And so for 
other matters. 
Tt follows from the fact that all matters being dealt with accord- 
ing to their importance by the regiment, brigade, division, or army 
corps, there remains, so far as routine work goes, little to be done 
by the War Office itself but to control, audit, and supervise the 
working of these parts. 

In England the exact contrary of all this obtains. We all know 
that the country is divided into districts, each of which has its 
general commanding; and an outsider might imagine that this 
general and his staff conduct all the business of the district. Not 
a bit of it. Everything would get on almost as well if a clerk 
were there in the place of the general, to forward the letters. The 
general and his staff have the most meagre share either of adminis- 
trative duty or responsibility. And this is because everythin 
is done for every regiment at the War Office. Thus we are aske 
to trust to the War Office for everything; to lean on it and to 
believe that it will never fail us. We are to assume that it is 
everywhere and always the best informed authority on all points ; 
that it knows ail, down to the most minute local circumstances; 
that it alone can see all and rightly judge of all. It directs all 
itself, 

It employs a host of officers and officials at various stations quite as 
capable (and, indeed, from local knowledge, usually more fitted) to do the 
work themselves. But they are forbidden to do the work; and, were it 
not that employment is made for them by ordering them to report inces- 
santly and forward piles of correspondence, these gentlemen might often 
be in the position of standing still to watch the great authority above them 
doing indifferently what they could do very well. Their work is chiefly that 
of writing papers, which under a different system would be unnecessary, to 
add to the enormous collection, on the most trivial matters, kept at the 
War Office itself, and there registered and guarded by the labour of other 
officials, who themselves have no other raison d’étre, = 

We remember very well the pity and contempt lavished on the 
French, at the time of their great military disasters in 1870, in 
the columns of our daily press, on account of the utter break- 
down of their closely-centralized system of administration. 
“ What,” inquires our author, “can we say for our own system, in 
which the pettiest matters hang on the one centre of the great War 
Office itself for decision?” And he proceeds to show that, even 
in the very worst days of centralization in France, administration 
was less centralized than it is at this moment at home. 

But it is useless to cry out against this state of things, 
seeing, as we observed above, that, so long as we have mili- 
tary caravans “tramping from town to town like Hengler’s 
circus or Wombwell’s menagerie,” and so long as we have one 
army doing the double duty of home and foreign service, de- 
centralization of administration is impossible. We must start 
further back, tlen, and inquire if we cannot keep up two 
armies, and if we cannot localize our regiments. Space would 
fail us did we enter into all the objections which have been 
urged against these two measures ; we will therefore only touch 
on the manifold advantages derivable from their adoption, 
and which, to our thinking, far outweigh the disadvantages. 
What valid reason, then, is there for the constant war of argu- 
ment between the long and the short-service advocates? We 
differ confessediy from Continental nations in that we have 
vast colonies to guard. ‘The advantages of the short-service 
system, allowing of the creation of a powerful reserve (always 
provided we get that), are obvious; but why not have an army 
on that system for home duty, and an army on the long-service 
system for the colonies? At present we are trying to accom- 
modate the system borrowed from the Continent to our own cir- 
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cumstances when the cases radically differ. “ What we require,” 
says Major Buxton, “ for foreign service is a body of men enlisted 
as professional soldiers to serve for twenty-one or any other suit- 
able number of years, and to be discharged with a pension at the 
end of the term. For home service and European warfare, we 
are in the same position as any Continental nation; we need 
a reserve, and therefore a short-service army.” He proceeds to 
show the simplicity of the arrangement, and the enormous saving 
in the transport of troops. “The foreign service army, enlisted 
for many years, requires yearly fewer recruits, becomes accli- 
matized, and has fewer green young men in the ranks; it is never 
Telieved at home, though it moves about abroad. The question of 
home and foreign reliefs is closed for ever. Recruits must go out, 
and time-expired men come home; that is all.” And as regards 
the other point. We profess to be aiming now at knitting together 
in feeling the civilian and the soldier, in order to promote as far as 

ible the nationalization of the army. But we set about doing 
Instead of giving the regiment a county, 
a town, a home, instead of the reserve man living close to his 
regiment, instead of popularizing a regiment by making it truly 
representative of its district, we spend vast sums in “ senseless and 
expensive movements” of troops which go on annually through- 
out the length and breadth of the kingdom. It seems an odd way 
of making the Nottingbamshire regiment known and popular in 
Notts to send them to Hants. 

Of course the two questions we have here referred to stand 
or fall together. The day, we think, cannot be far distant 
when they will be decided in the sense desired by the author. 
At any rate, leaving out of the question the matter of ad- 
ministration, it is quite impossible our present organization can 
last. It is based on the supposition that we always require 
one-half of our army at home, and the other abroad, as 
though we could always depend on our foreign and home re- 
quirements being equally balanced. In theory, then, an increase 
of one battalion abroad should entail that of one at home, 
and vice versd. And, as regards administration, we thoroughly 
agree with the author when he says:—“The welfare of the 

glish army lies in decentralization of administration. Foreign 
service and internal changes of garrisons once abolished for the 
home service army, we are free to form large regiments, economi- 
cally carrying on their own administrative affairs, and larger per- 
manent combinations of troops, each forming a centre of adminis- 
tration between the regiments and the War Office.” But, 
unfortunately, Major Buxton is of opinion that before we shall 
see these desirable changes an English Scharnhorst must arise. 
The fact that we require a Scharnhorst speaks volumes for the 
straits we are come to. The book thus briefly noticed is not likely 
to attract the general reader; it is nevertheless admirably written 
and most carefully compiled. The opening and concluding 
chapters are most especially worthy of serious consideration. 


TWO BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY.* 


ITPIHE success which has attended the application of electricity 
for lighting purposes has been so great in a large number of 
cases that it is safe to predict that its employment will be much 
further extended, and many whose lot it will be to erect and 
supervise the machinery will find Mr, Gordon’s book of much 
ctical use. The author describes some of the principles on 
which electric lighting depends, and then gives a short general 
dissertation on electricity and its measurement, but as the book is 
essentially of a practical nature, the theoretical treatment of the 
subject is necessarily short. 
me of the properties of currents of electricity are illustrated 
by the case of water flowing in pipes, and although the analogy is 
very useful, it may, without proper precaution, tend to perpetuate 
the belief in the existence of an electric fluid, of which nothing 
is known. This belief may have disastrous results, as the fol- 
lowing statement will show. Not many years ago the steward 
of a large establishment asserted that the building was quite 
protected from lightning, for the conductor terminated in an 
earthenware drain-pipe, and the electric fluid would run down 
the drain into the field. It is therefore to be regretted that, 
when speaking of electrical units, Mr. Gordon has headed one 
section “ Pressure—Volt,” and this word “ pressure” is used in 
the place of electromotive force very frequently, although it is 
only fair to say that at the beginning of the chapter it is stated 
that “a certain electric pressure or electromotive force must be 
supplied.” The writer has authority for the use of this term in 
the provisional order granted to the Metropolitan (Brush) Electric 
Light and Power Company, in which the constant difference of 
tential in the mains is called the “ standard pressure”; and it is 
ubtless for the purpose of explaining to practical men the use 
of this expression that he has followed what some will consider a 
bad example. 

The methods of measurement of currents, electromotive forces, 
and resistances are explained at length, and useful figures of the 
instruments are given. In the chapter on incandescent lamps, 
.the mode of construction of those of Swan, Edison, Maxim, and 
Lane-Fox are described, together with many details of interest, 


* A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting, By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., 
M.S.T.E. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837. By J. J. Fahie. 
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the author carefully abstaining from any decided opinion as to 
their respective merits, The next chapter is on the employment 
of the electric arc, the original method by which light was ob- 
tained by means of electricity. It is, perhaps, doubi(ul whether 
the electric arc contains particles of solid carbon which take ag 
in the production of the white light as stated by Mr. Gordon. 
When an image of the carbon points and arc is thrown on a 
screen, it is seen that the white light emanates from the points 
alone, there being between them an ignited gas emitting a bluish 
light. When this light is examined by the spectroscope, it is 
found to give a discontinuous spectrum, which would hardly be 
the case if solid particles were present in the arc. It is true that 
the negative pole somewhat increases at the point from the deposi- 
tion of carbon ; but this is probably carried trom the positive pole 
in the gaseous state. Some of the typical forms of arc lamps are 
described and figured, and it might have been interesting to some 
of the uninitiated readers if they had been told where these lamps 
are in use in public places, so that they could form some idea of 
their efficacy ; this, however, is done in two cases only. An ac- 
count of the manufacture of carbon for are lamps forms a useful 
appendage to this chapter. No mention is mace of semi-incan- 
descent lamps, such as the “lampe soleil,” a form of which is suc- 
cessfully used at the South Kensington Museum. 

The La of magneto and dynamo-electric machines are 
next described, giving an opportunity for the introduction of Mr. 
Gordon’s very ingenious magnetic field measurer, which cannot 
fail to be of much use in determining the most eflicient forms and 
dimensions of magnets for such purposes. It consists of a small 
coil which can be placed in a definite position in the magnetic 
field, and when so tixed it is caused to turn through an are of 90°, 
so as to cut the lines of force of the magnet; the throw of the 
needle of a galvanometer connected to the coil indicates the 
strength of the magnetic field at the point where the coil is placed. 

Types of magneto and dynamo-machines are figured, and some 
of the principal forms in use are described, the author pointin, 
out very properly that they should be constructed on soun 
engineering principles, a condition which has not always been 
in the minds of inventors. The author's own large machine, 
capable of supplying five thousand incandescent lamps, has 
been devised with due regard to mechanical necessities. Mr, 
Gordon’s preference is for alternating currents, and their em- 
ployment is undoubtedly attended with one advantage—namely, 
the absence of a commutator in the principal machine, thus 
saving much wear and tear; and in his own dynamo the 
currents are taken direct from the fixed coils to the mains 
without the employment of any rubbing contact. But it may be 
doubted if alternating currents are really safe; the physiological 
action of alternating currents or of intermittent direct currents, 
when powerful, is so serious that it is a question whether anything 
but direct and practically continuous currents should be used for 
lighting purposes. An’ unwary servant might touch the two 
wires with disastrous consequences, and although the leads might 
be entirely protected, a very disagreeable shock might be ob- 
tained by accidentally touching the wires of a broken lamp while 
removing it from its support, It is thought by some that an 
electromotive force higher than 50 volts is dangerous, even when 
the current is continuous, and any one who has connected up a 
battery of fifty Grove's cells, with fingers moistened with dilute 
sulphuric acid, will bear witness to the unpleasant character 
of the operation, Notwithstanding this, the provisional orders 
above referred to fix the difference of potential between the mains, 
when direct currents are used, at thirty volts as a minimum, and 
at no less than four hundred for the maximum, and for alternating 
currents the minimum is forty-five and the maximum six hundred. 
There can be little doubt that these maxima are very dangerous, 
Unfortunately, lower electromotive force necessitates thicker lead- 
ing wires and thus entails greater expense; but, on the other 
hand, there is less loss from leakage. Llectrical engineers must 
carefully avoid shocking the public, who have had one or two 
scares already. 

The author very decidedly condemns accumulators or storage 
batteries, and it must be admitted that they have not proved so 
great a success on the large scale as was at first anticipated. All 
the forms have been costly and inconveniently large and heavy in 
consequence of the employment of plates of lead, which seems to 
be the only metal, as far as is at present known, which lends itself 
to the construction of these instruments. Without attributing 
any bias to Mr. Gordon, it must be remembered that storage 
batteries cannot be used with alternating currents, the use of 
which he has so strongly advocated. He thinks that the outlay 
on secondary batteries would be better expended on duplicate 
engines and dynamo machines, so that in case of a breakdown the 
spare machine could be used; but a breakdown of an engine is 
usually sudden, and this must result in the stopping of the current 
and —~ oY extinction of the lights. It is true that with a 
spare machine this can be remedied very soon, but there must 
be some interval of darkness which might produce serious 
inconvenience. If a secondary battery could be used which 
would maintain the current only for sufficient time to keep 
the lights going while alterations of the machines were being 
made, it would be of value. However, the experiment begun at 
Colchester on June 11 may be hoped to result in some decisive 
evidence of the practicability or otherwise of the employment of 
storage batteries. In this town a number of accumulators have 
been distributed in various positions, and are charged from a 
central station by means of dynamo machines of high’ electro- 
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motive force, the current from these batteries being led for only 
comparatively short distances by thick wires to the places to be 
illuminated. As a consequence, the difference of potential between 
the wires in the houses is not great, which is an advantage ; and, 
besides this, it is claimed that a considerable saving in the first 
cost of the leading wires is effected. A mode of construction of 
secondary batteries has been invented by Dr. Frankland; and, 
although at present it has only been tried in a private house, yet it 
appears to ess advantages over the earlier ing 

r. Gordon’s book, like his former one, is well got up and ex- 
cellently illustrated. There are comparatively few misprints; but 
we have nimium for minium, p. 190, carbon gas for hydrocarbon 
gas or vapour, p. 76. Some of the numbers are omitted from the 
frontispiece, and several of the diagrams are described in the text 
laterally inverted, left for right, and Figure 31 seems to be upside 
down; the second note on p. 52 is misplaced. But, on the whole, 
the book cannot fail to be useful and interesting. 

Mr. Fahie’s book is of a totally different character, but never- 
theless very interesting. It consists of a reprint of articles pub- 
lished in the Electriciun on what may be called the archeology of 
the electric telegraph. The first chapter, in which sympathetic 
needles and their alleged properties are described, really seems to 
have very little to do with the electric telegraph, for the essential 
connecting conductor is altogether absent, and if any effect was 
really produced by these instruments it could have had nothing in 
common with the telegraph of the present day. The author traces 
the discovery of electrical influences from the earliest times, and in 
order to do so has diligently searched the works of many half- 
forgotten writers, and has thus been enabled to give the authors of 
the discoveries their proper merits. In the preface he gives along 
list of popular errors which he has annihilated. It is, however, 
somewhat distressing to find that, after all, Galvani’s discove 
was not the result of a cold caught by his wife, to cure whi 
a physician had ordered frog broth, and that the frogs which were 
— for cooking kicked during the discharge of a neigh- 

uring electric machine. Most of us have been taught this, and 
many have taught it to others, and perhaps may not quite take 
Mr. Fahie’s view of the absurdity of the myth. After giving good 
reasons for exploding the belief, the author adds, “ As if frog 
broth were usually prepared in the laboratory!” Perhaps few 
have thought that it was, but many, especially those who have to 
reside in the damp Northern climates, have not considered it at all 
unreasonable that the electric machine may have been carried into 
a kitchen to make use of a roaring fire to improve the insu- 

tion. 

There is a very interesting account of the inventions of Dr. 
Edward Davy made between 1836 and 1839. He seems to have 
succeeded in constructing a really practical electric telegraph, 
which might have been brought into actual use had he not gone 
to the Colonies at a critical moment, and eo left the field undis- 
puted to Cooke and Wheatstone. Mr. Fahie devotes three chapters 
to these inventions, which are well worth reading. 

Books of this description are very useful; they contain accounts 
of observations and discoveries that more recent progress has 
caused to be forgotten ; and many a young enthusiast will save 
time by a perusal of such works, in which he will find what has 
been done in early times, and thus not go over the investigation 
again. It might have been better if the author had not adopted 
the editorial “we” in the preface. It is a little misleading, and the 
reader would naturally turn to the signature to see who were the 
writers, and would be surprised to be confronted by “ the author ” 
in the singular. No one would suspect Mr. Fahie of egotism if 
he had written in the first person singular, and the peculiarity of 
the diction will be made apparent by paraphrasing one of the 
sentences. “ When about sixteen years of age we commenced a 
history . . .” might be transposed thus:—“ When we were a— 
boy of sixteen we commenced a history ...” It is to be hoped 
that the author will not take this criticism as meant in an un-— 
friendly spirit. He has so enthusiastically searched through many 
records of past work, and doubtless often through a large amount 
of irrelevant matter, in order to tind a few words bearing on his 
subject, that it is a pity that he, in the singular, should not have 
the full credit for it. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


N these days of rapid production, when reams of sheet music 

are weekly disseminated amongst a too hungry public, it is by 
no means an easy task to distinguish the grain from the chatf of 
current musical composition. ‘lhe standard of merit or worthless- 
ness, whichever poiut we muy view it from, is so equal and so 
pertinaciously sustained that it is only by some labour, not un- 
mixed with much disappointment, that the unfortunate critic is 
enabled to form an opinion whether one piece of music deserves 
commendaticn more than another. Mr. Corder, we think it was, 
in an article full of humour, once gave a receipt for the com- 
position of a modern drawing-room ballad, in which he reduced 
the process to a mere “ rule of thumb,” and we cannot help think- 
ing that many song-writers have taken his sarcastic instructions 
in real earnest, and have acted upon them with only too much 
success. There is no subject too jejune or commonplace to be 
worked up into an original drawing-room ballad on the system 
that he described, and there are no words too puerile or vapid 
which music so produced will not suit. Mindful of King 


impossible to say anything new; but then how much easier and 
wiser it were to keep silence, or at least only to speak when we 
thought an original idea had struck us! Hut—and here is perhaps 
the primary cause of it—this ceaseless babblement, as Mr. Carlyle 
would call it, is in demand, and the supply is therefore justified, 
A large section of the public ery out for such wares, and hard- 
working musicians are not to be blamed for earning a livelihood 
by satisfying the demands. There are songs, nevertheless, to be 
met with occasionally to which these remarks do not apply, and of 
such are those by Dr. O. Villiers Stanford, and published by 
Messrs. Boosey & Co., which now lie before us, and named re- 
spectively “‘Come to me when the earth is fair,” “ Boat Song,” 
and “The Rhine Wine.” The words of these are selected from 
Mr. Walter Pollock's Sunys and Rhymes, and the pieces are a 
portion of a set of six songs marked Opus 19, No. 14. Each of 
them is worthy of the high reputation which Dr. Stanford has so 
deservedly earned, both in England and on the Continent, There 


appearance of straining after originality, each is characterized by 
an individuality of thought which gives them a peculiar charm 
of their own. The first is perhaps, to our mind, the most in- 
teresting ; although it is difficult, where all is so good, to dis- 
tinguish any one of them for special commendation. They will 
all require study for performance; and, what cannot be said of 
the general run of English songs, the labour will amply repay 
both the performer and the audience. 

Messrs. Metzler & Co. have sent us “The Voice I Love,” b 
Lady Arthur Hill, a pleasant song of the conventional type, whic 
will doubtless be received with favour by the many admirers of 
this composer's work ; and ‘‘ The Child and the Angel,” by Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, which hardly comes up to the standard which 
we are justified in expecting trom a musician of such reputation. 
From the same publishers we have received Mr. F, Archer's 
“ Arrangements for the American Organ,” and Mr. J. Munro 
Coward's American Organ Journal, No. 10, both containing selec- 
tiors from various well-known composers’ works, cleverly adapted 
for performance on that popular instrument; “ En Palanquin,” 
a march by George Lamothe, which is a brilliant piece de 
salon, not overburdened with originality; and two waltzes, 
entitled “Les Fleurs,” by IL. Waldteufel, and “The Royal 
Huot Waltz,” which will, we do not doubt, serve the purpose for 
which they were written. “Mother, O sing me to rest!” is a 
very praiseworthy setting of Mrs. Hemans’s words by Mr. F. R, 
Cox, and published by Lamboro Cock, which ought to become a 
favourite in drawing-rooms; while “ Réveries Caracteristiques,” a 
set of twelve pianofurte pieces by Mr. Claudius H. Couldery, 
shows that the composer is a conscientious musician, and capable 
of writing pleasing musical sketches, though at times one might 
be inclined to protest at his somewhat restless style. M. Jules de 
Sivrai’s song, “A Village Story” (Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, & 
Weber), is an effective composition somewhat in the manner which 
has gained Mr. J. L. Molloy such popularity, and cannot fail to 
please, while “‘ Der Erste Kuss,” by Arthur Hervey, is a reall 
artistic production which we can recommend with pleasure. ) 
have received from the same publishers also a very telling dues, 
“Valse Caprice,” by F. Kelvington Hattersly, dedicated to M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, and a not very interesting “ Elégie” for 
the violoncello by Mr, J. Iollman. 

Two songs from Messrs. Wood & Co. deserve commendation 
as songs above the average—nawmely, “ With the Tide,” by Mr, 
Arthur E. Dyer, and “I am Thine,” by Mr. Seymour Smith; while 
Mr. Frank Percival’s arrangement of an air by Mozart beginning 
a series of “Classical Lays,’ and Mr. Henry Mander’s first num- 
ber of Select Transcriptions for the Violin, Gavotte in G by Bach, 
are excellent specimens of easy pieces for beginners, Signor Ricordi 
has sent us Mr. Bucalossi’s “ My Darling Waltz.” 


SIX LAW BOOKS.* 


WHEN Mr. Dodd was asked “ by a deceased brother,” some 
years avo, to co-operate with him in the production of 
some such treatise on the Canon Law as that which Mr. Dodd 
himself now dedicates “ To the Memory of the Right Reverend 
Bishops Ridley, Andrewes, and Stillingfleet,” his answer was “ that 
it was enough for one member of a family to grapple with so com- 
plicated and hopeless a subject.” It must be admitted with regret 
that the complication of the subject has proved almost too much 
for the grappling powers of Mr. Dodd. 

The first chapter, which is entitled “‘ Introductory,” treats in 
a discursive manner of the nature of religion, of the Christian 


* A History of Canon Law. By the Kev. J. Dodd, M.A. Oxford and 
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Solomon’s saying, we willingly acknowledge that it is nearly 


London: Stevens & Sons, 1834. 


is nothing forced or eccentric in the treatment; and, without any- 
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Church, of the divine authority of law in general, and upon the 
importance of ecclesiastical law in particular. Then follow three 
chapters, entitled respectively “ Greek Law in connexion with 
Canon Law,” “ Jewish Law in connexion with Canon Law,” and 
“ Roman Law.” Each of these chapters, and especially the one on 
Jewish Law, is interesting; but when they are finished the reader has 
got more than halfway through the book, including + pe and 
is neither more nor less acquainted with the Canon Law and its 
history than he was when he opened it, Twocomparatively meagre 
chapters next occur, one expounding in the vaguest pf briefest 
manner how the body of laws and customs called the Canon Law 
came into existence, and by what sorts of persons and bodies the 
different parts of it were enacted; and the other containing a few 
perfunctory observations touching the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” 
some letters to and from St. Oyprian, the Councils of Elvira, 
Arles, and Constance, and some of the Canons promulgated 
thereat. The rest of the book is taken up with semi-political 
discussion as to the relations of the Church of England to the 
State and the Crown respectively. Upon this last topic Mr. Dodd 
has something to say, and he says it in a fairly intelligible manner ; 
but one cannot help regretting the loss of force from which his 
contemporary conclusions suffer in consequence of the tangled 
obscurity in which he has been content to leave their historical 
foundations, 

Mr. Dodd is one of the many people who have been imposed 
upon by the use in English judicature of the equivocal term 

uity. He tells us that,“a system of ‘ Equity’ was known to 
the Greeks; it was transmitted by them to the Romans; and 
eventually was administered in our own Court of Chancery, chiefly 
through the influence of the ‘Canon Law,’ which was familiar to 
our early clerical Chancellors. ... The system of Equity is, as 
has been explained, a power in particular cases, which is superior to 
the Common Law.” [The italics are the author’s.] Of course we 
do not expect Mr. Dodd to have any theoretical familiarity with 
that part of English law which is called Equity, and we hope, for 
his own sake, that he has no practical experience of it ; but, if he 
supposes that its principles and practice are, or ever were, any less 
fixed than those of the Common Law, or that it could be modified 
at the Chancellor's will “in particular cases” to prevent an in- 
dividual from suffering hardships, he is sadly mistaken. Perbaps, 
therefore, we may properly hesitate before we accept Mr. Dodd's 
suggestion that the Athenian administration of law was as flabby 
as he seems to think that of English E a! was. At the same 
time, we do not see why he should give the Greeks credit for their 
belief “that the existence of all law was a gift of divine origin.” 
For what institutions does Mr. Dodd suppose to be gifts not of 
divine origin? The chapter on Jewish Law, though, as we have 
already said, it does not seem to get us “much forrarder” with 
the titular subject of the book, contains a good deal of interesting 
matter. Mr. Dodd appears to be an accomplished Hebrew scholar, 
a distinction the growing rarity of which he greatly, and we 
think properly, laments, and he is thus able to illustrate his 
immediate topic with many passages from the Talmud and other 
works of authority. A clergyman, writing on so solemn a subject, 
ought to be not merely excused, but applauded, for allowing his 
humour to find vent in an occasional and seemly joke, and it is a 
relief to find Mr. Dodd, speaking of the following passage, which 
relates to the value of a good education, as an “ Israelitish 
illustration,” and pointing his meaning with the simple aid of 
italics: —“ A man has the enjoyment ef interest here, whilst the 
principal remains untouched to meet the exigencies of the world to 
come.” But a sly wit is not an excuse for slovenly writing, and 
Mr. Dodd cannot justify such a sentence as this, which, though 
perhaps the worst, is not the only example of the fault :—* In no 
part of the Talmud . . . is the ‘lex talionis’ to be found, and 
= 4 priori, might be thought would have been the case, if 

The main purpose of Mr. Dodd's history appears to us to be to 
vindicate the views which he, in common with many other devout 
and conscientious Churchmen, holds as to the “ independence” of 
State control which they consider to be the right of the Church. 
But Mr. Dodd does nothing to lift this most difficult question out 
of the almost hopeless intricacies in which it is involved. In the 
first place, he writes as if there were an ascertained, or at least 
easily ascertainable, distinction between Me pane matters,” in 
respect of which he claims for the bishops and archbishops a juris- 
diction to some extent and in some way independent of the 
Crown, and “secular matters,” which he is content to leave 
to the ordinary Courts, This appears to us to be a delusion. 
The question whether a certain sermon was inconsistent with a 
belief in the Articles is probably spiritual. The question how 
far a parson’s glebe-land extends is probably (we say it with 
diffidence) secular. But between the two stand an infinite 
variety of matters whose amounts of spirituality and secularity 
are shaded off in degrees of the utmost fineness. Mr. Dodd 
admits the supremacy of the Crown “in all causes ecclesiastical 
and civil,” but he insists that, in spite of this, the Church has 
in some manner a jurisdiction anterior to and independent 
of that of the Crown. He quotes with approval the words 
used by the Emperor Valentinian when he was requested to 
summon a General Council of the Church:—“ Sibi qui unus ex 
Jaicorum numero erat non licere se ejusmodi negotiis interponere.” 
But a king of England is not “ unus ex Jaicoram numero,” being, 
on the contrary, the lawful head of the Christian Church in 
England. And, in a chapter on the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, the author objects to the proposed Court of 


Final Appeal, selected from among the ordinary judges, that “ if 
Parliament said one thing, and “ho Bible pid ong the Court 
would have to obey Parliament and disobey the Bible—a course 
which would be an open defiance of the principles of Revealed 
Truth.” This objection applies amy A to any Court that is or 
could be set up in this country. The sovereign authority can do 
anything 5 if it could not, it would not be sovereign, Among 
other things, it can make any laws it pleases about religious 
questions, and, if any one thinks them eontrary to revealed truth, 
he must necessarily be in a dilemma, If Mr. Dodd wishes 
English sovereignty to be divided between the existing sovereign 
power and the bishops—who, by the way, have a share in it 
already—he wishes for something so impracticable as not to be 
worth discussing. If he does not, his complaints about the undue 
stretching of the prerogative are mere matters of detail. 

Lectures on Bankruptcy is the name of Mr. Haynes's book, and 
lectures on bankruptcy is its nature. Now the value of lectures as 
& means of acquiring legal knowledge is a much debated subject, 
upon which we do not intend to offer any observations. But we 
may say that the student of bankruptcy law who finds lectures 
useful will do well to read Mr. Haynes's book, and the student 
who finds them of no use will do well to let it alone. There was, 
and for aught we know still is, an evil habit prevalent at the Inns 
of Court of applauding lecturers at the termination of each lecture, 
and Mr. Haynes's dedication of the record of his labours ‘‘to 
the Members of the Liv 1 Law Students’ Association , . . in 
grateful remembrance of the cordial reception both of the lectures 
and the lecturer,” leads ns to fear that the same weakness must 
exist in the provinces, Liverpool is now a university town, or 

t of one, and it ought to know better. As we have indicated, the 
k retains the predicatory form of its original substance, the 
reader being constantly addressed in the second n plural, and 
with direct reference to the examinations for which he is supposed 
to be, or to intend to be, a candidate. If we had to an ad- 
verse criticism upon the lectures as lectures, we should say that 
they assume rather too much knowledge on the part of 
listeners unacquainted with the first principles of bankruptcy law, 
and rather too little on the part of the more accomplished. With 
this qualification, they appear to be very fairly good lectures, 
reasonably exhaustive, and not ill arranged. In some very modest 
“ Final Remarks ” the lecturer disclaims any particular originality 
in the matter of his discourses, and advises all candidates for the 
final examination of the Incorporated Law Society to take up 
bankruptcy, if it should continue to be, as it seems that it is at 
one an optional subject. Very probably this is advice. 
ill be all the more likely to buy 
Mr. book. 
Mr, J. E. C. Munro, undeterred by the multitude of his com- 
— in the same field, has written a goodly treatise on the 
atents, Designs, and Trade-marks Act of last year, including 


. the instructions issued by the Oomptroller, as well as the rules 


drawn up by the Board of Trade, and a collection of pre- 
cedents and forms of orders and pleadings. The text of 
the Act is inters with notes, printed after the sections 
to which they reter. These contain the fullest references, not 
only to the decided cases bearing upon points likely to arise 
under the Act, but also to the Rules and Instructions printed in 
other parts of the book. We have had occasion to notice a great 
many editions of this Act, but none which appear to us more 
mace Foy or more likely to be useful, than that of Mr. 
Munro. Moreover, it has the advantages of remarkably good 
printing and binding. 
The Law of Compensation “ under the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Acts, Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, 
Public Health Act, Elementary Education Act, General Metro- 
litan Paving Act, and other public Acts” is a big subject, and 


essrs. Woolf and Middleton have written a big book about it. 


They state in their preface that, “in designing this work,” 

“ took into consideration the two alternative plans of — mys 
law-book, =. (1) a treatise on the subject; (2) a collated and 
annotated edition of the statutes relating thereto. Of these plans” 
they chose the latter, and they executed their task with untiring 
industry. For our own part, we are inclined to regret their 
choice, The result is a book so that it is doubtful whether 
it will prove materially more useful than the Statute Book itself, 
from which the bulk of it was extracted. This sort of book, which 
is made—we do not say it the least to the dis ment of the 
authors—more with scissors and paste than by the intellectual ex- 
ertion which goes to the making of such works as Byles on Bills, 
———_ on Sales, or Story on Agency, can never reach the 
sublime heights of authority and become a standard text-book. 
Yet we cannot but think that the learning and energy necessary 
to produce such a book as this is, if turned in another direction, 
might bave had a more permanently conspicuous result. 

Another exceedingly portly volume is furnished by the third 
edition of Mr. F. B, Palmer's ~y =~ Precedents, which is brought 
up to date by the inclusion of the effect of the Companies Act, 
1883. A note to the preface informs us that it appears from 
a Parliamentary Paper of last Session that the paid-up capital 
of Companies believed to be ing on business in Pe 
1283 was upwards of 410,000,000/.; while, in addition to this, 
it is believed that no less than 100,000,000/. is invested in de- 
bentures. Well way the author boast that “the matters dealt 
with in the following pages concern the interest of an important 
section of the community”! Notwithstanding this,.it is not 
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probable that any extensive section of the community will take 
the trouble to peruse the 676 pages of which the present volume 
consists; but we may not unreasonably hope, for the sake of 
those professionally engaged in the administration of the affairs of 
Companies, that they are not likely to be visited by many con- 
er the forms of meeting which are omitted from Mr. 
P "s collection. 

Very large print and a very red binding are the external cha- 
racteristics which first strike the beholder of the fourth edition of 
Mr. Manley Hopkins’s Handbook of Average. The volume concludes 
with a well-written chapter on Arbitration, and some interesting 
extracts from the Board. of Trade Memorandum on the extent of 
British shipping, and especially the number of ships lost from 
various causes during the year ending June 1882. The author 
adverts in his preface to the somewhat speculative suggestions 
known as the York-Antwerp Rules, and to the much more hopeful 
institution of the Average Adjusters’ Association. One of his 
sentences is so beautiful in itself, and in its application to English 
law in general, that we cannot forbear to quote it. It has re- 
ference to the increasing number of mercantile cases recently 
decided by the Courts :—“ Yet, as greater the circle of light, so 
ever increases the circle of darkness, our promising array of judg- 
ments has produced some unsettledness, and sown the seeds of 
fresh issues ; and decisions, intended for finality, have been made 
the stepping-stones for new departures,” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ik has been the misfortune of the great composer, and the far 
from ordinary man of letters, who produced Les Troyens to 
have been constantly written about, in praise as well as in blame, 
without that degeed to moderation of language which is perhaps 
the central light of the seven lam~s of criticism. We do not 

here to examine M. Ernst’s review of Berlioz’s operatic 
work from the musical point of view (1), or to express agreement 
or disagreement with his conclusions. It is sufficient to say that, 
in reference to the inevitable Wagner v. Berlioz question, he 
writes like a judge and not like an advocate—a statement which 
is not likely to be contradicted except those admirers of 
Berlioz who are plus royalistes que le rot. The form of the book 
pos per it begins with a general review and criticism of Berlioz, 

to a detailed compte rendu of his work. 

There is always a drawback to the plan of employing a “littery ” 
man to draw up a book for general consumption out of the notes 
and journals of a man who is not “ | ”; and we do not know 
that M. Gros’s ge of the late M. Bonnat can be said to 
have escaped it (2). mnat, it may be remembered, was a young 
Frenchman who went out to Africa some years before the 
English Ashantee expedition, fell into the power of the natives, 
‘was at first severely handled, but recovered his liberty at the 
y perry of the English force, and served, a ntly as a kind 

guide, under Sir Garnet Wolseley. The history of the last 
ten years of his life (for he died while serving in Commander 
Cameron’s expedition about two years ago) is rather summarily 
given, but it is recorded that Bonnat was the first to set foot 
in the great city of Salaga (outwitting a wicked Englishman 
named Lord Goldbury), and that he “died on the field of bis 
glory” at Taqua, How many readers can lay their hands on their 
hearts and say that they know where the great city of Salaga is, 
the glory of first visiting which was nearly filched by the per- 
fidious Goldbury ? It need hardly be said that we do not wish to 
speak flippantly of the exploits of M. Bonnat, who obtained an 
honourable place in the history of African exploration by his 
voyage up the Volta. But a somewhat disproportionate choice of 
language is often the result and the misfortune of the kind of book- 
iin referred to above. 

If any one doubted that the Chinese are very clever people 
(which no one does doubt) Colonel Tcheng-ki-Tong would have to 
be admitted by the doubters as an exception. Except that his 
book has the fault of all set apologies—the fault of proving, or 
trying to prove, too much—it is really a capital plaidoyer(3). The 
Colonel, who is, it seems, military attaché to the Chinese Em 
at Paris, gives a glowing picture of Chinese family life, throws in 
some interesting notes on history and literature, and ends with a 
sufficiently spirituel, though not quite novel, —— of the war 
into the enemy’s country by giving Euro to understand how 
some of their customs strike a Chinese observer. If the book is his 
own unaided composition, Colonel Tcheng-ki-Tong may pride him- 
self upon being a linguist of some dexterity. 

Two new volumes (4) have increased the now goodly collec- 
tion of philosophical books which used to be published by MM. 
Germer-Bailliére. The first is a translation (by the capable hand 
of M. Jules Soury) of a brief treatise on physiology by Herr 
Professor ~~ e have called it a treatise, but it is rather a 
collection of definitions and axioms (some of which are doubtfally 
axiomatic, at least in the sense of being acceptable without de- 


vy. 


2) Voyages, aventures et captivité de J, Bonnat chez les Achantis, Par 
Jules Gros. Paris: Plon. 
pad. Calmann-Levy. 

Eléments de i rale. Par H. traduit par J. A 
) nts de physiologie géné ‘ar he radui 


monstration), preceded by a short historical sketch of the subject. 
The other is a second edition of M. Fouillée’s tractate on the most 
ceaselessly disputed and the most hopelessly disputable of all 
philosophical questions. 

M., Paul Bourde’s La jin du vieux temps (5) is one of the nume- 
rous, but when they are well done still welcome, sketches of 
French F ame life which are among the truest things to nature 
in all French literature, and which the enthusiasts of peasant- 
proprietorship steadily ignore. It is not, however, so painful as 
some of them, and it shows very considerable ability; while, if 
the fact that its period is “forty years since ” 
may be taken to show that things have improved. t if anybody 
believes this, he had better not read French newspapers. M. 
Stenger is a rather bold man, for in dedicating his book (6) to 
M. Alphonse Daudet he informs him that it is written “d’aprés 
votre maniére.” However, you may doubtless follow at a short 
distance or at a long one; and M. Stenger’s sketch of a young and 
malversating sous-préfet has some merit. M. Dubut de Laforest’s 
hero (7) is a man who deserts his wife and children, after taking 
the original precaution to put one of the latter in an out-of-the-way 
foundling hospital in order that the deserted one may not have 
too many to pre piece of thoughtfulness for which she is 
far from grateful. Except for this oddity, the book is but a dull 
one. The author’s ideal of “ Americanism,” as an exclusive belief in 
“ dollars and revolvers,” is one accepted only by very silly people, 
and his hero, who becomes a millionaire and exaggerates his heart- 
less doctrines in proportion, is only a disagreeable kind of lunatic, 
Those who are not tired of Russian prfncesses may perhaps not 
mene allow Count Wodzinski(8) to introduce them to yet 
another, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


T would a: that at this moment anything on which 
I has any with General thought worth 
publishing. That the substance of it is in print already does not 
seem to deter fresh editors in the least. Certainly the —_ 
that he was only going to give us what had been given ly 
has not been able to keep Mr. Boulger from taking his place 
among the many writers who are engaged in creating a Gordon 
literature, General Gordon's Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 
and Armenia (Chapman & Hall) is, in plain words, a book that 
might well have been spared. A biographer would doubtless 
make a pleasant little chapter out of them, but the raw material 
of biographies is not necessarily of general interest, however 
famous the hero may be. There is nothing in these letters to 
show that they were written by a man of any F pg eed force of 
intellect or character. All that they prove is that between 1854 
and 1858 Charles Gordon was a shrewd, hard-working, rather serious 
young officer of engineers, with a wholesome dash of natural humour 
and its corresponding eve for the ridiculous. It may safely beasserted 
that the letters of a hundred officers who fought in the Crimea 
would show as much. General Gordon writes cheerily, making 
brief mention of friends or acquaintances, and oy Se and then 
of his tea, or the state of hiskit. The letters from enia contain 
some keen sketches of the French, Russian, and Turkish officers 

in the Frontier Commission, and of the people of the 
country. He agrees with everybody else as to the valour of the 
Russian soldiers, and the shady character of their higher officials. 
For the French he shows very little respect. He praises one of 
them for being unlike the others, and as for the rest, he seems to 
have thought them all more or less like Canrobert, whom he 
plainly calls a mountebank. 

From the newspaper criticisms on former works by the same 

author we gather that Miss Harriette A. Keyser has written 
more than one book with a > , and Thorns in Your Sides 
(New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons) belongs very distinctly to the 
same class of literature. Miss Keyser’s object in this story is 
obviously to prove that the Irish in New York are an unmixed 
nuisance. It is a good one; but is the New Yorker to be 
found who does not implicitly believe the proposition beforehand ? 
The story in Thorns tn Your Sides is of the very slightest cha- 
racter. "Te is all about an Episcopalian clergyman in New York 
and his daughter. He is a very good man who builds churches 
and helps the poor, who is first persecuted and finally killed by 
an Irishman Terence O'Farrell, a drunken rowdy who be- 
comes an alderman and important n among his countrymen. 
Miss Josephine Hannan’s Told in the Gloaming (Dublin: Gill 
& Son) is a collection of good little stories told for nice little girls. 
It only differs from the general run of such books in that it is 
written by a Roman Catholic for Roman Catholics. 
The Bowsham Puzzle, by the author of Helen's Babies (New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls), isa story about a young 
man of exemplary character who never smoked nor drank rum nor 
did anything naughty, and who then turned out to be a young 
woman, strange to say much to the surprise of his acquaintances, 
There are a many melodramatic scenes of American life in 
the tale, which is not badly told on the whole. 


(5) La fin du vieur temps. Par Paul Bourde. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
6) Le sous-préfet de Chdteauvert, Par Gilbert Stenger. Paris: 
mann-Lévy. 
PA Th Américain de Paris. Par Dubut de la Forest, Paris: 
mann-Lévy, 


et (e déterminisme. Par Alfred F 
Paris: Alcan. 


ee Par le Comte A. Wodzinski. Paris: 
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Under the title of Obiter Dicta (Elliot Stock) an anonymous 
author publishes a collection of essays beginning with Carlyle and 
ending with Falstaff. There is a good deal to cover between the 
two, though they were not without qualities in common. The 
author is fairly sound on both subjects, though he is terribly 
shocked at Mr. Carlyle’s wicked habit of drawing the ridiculous 
just as it looked. There are also essays on “ The Alleged 
Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s Poetry,” on “ Actors,” and on 
Benvenuto Cellini, which last is called “A Rogue's Memoirs.” 
The book is very prettily printed. 

The Book of Sindibad ; or, the Story of the King, his Son, the 
Damsel, and the Seven Vazirs (privately printed) is a most en- 
couraging heading to see on a title-page. It suggests the Arabian 
Nights and many joys to the heaithy-minded persons who love 
what poor solemn Mr. Buckle called “ the lying spirit of Romance.” 
The hopes of the reader will not be wholly disappointed. Mr. 
Clouston, who has re-edited this well-known Oriental book, has, 
as far as we can see, done his work well. He annotates sufli- 
ciently, and supplies needed explanations. The English of his 
version reads well, and the book is yery nicely got up. There are, 
‘we may observe, two versions of the stories, and Mr. Clouston has 
founded his work on previous editions. 

“ Every Man his own Weather Prophet” might well have been 
the name chosen by Mr. F. W. Cory for his little handbook. He 
has preferred How to Foretell the Weather with the Pocket 
Spectroscope (Chatto & Windus), which has the advantage of 
stating exactly what he proposes to teach us to do. 

Signor C. Castellani, Librarian of the University of Bologna, 
sends us a treatise called Le Biblioteche nell antichita (Bologna: 
Stabilimento Tipografico succ. Monti). 

We need do no more than mention the fact that Professor 
Arthur Gamgee, M.D., of Owens College, Manchester, has pub- 
lished a collection of Six Introductory Lectures delivered “in the 
Medical Department of the University in May 1884 (Manchester: 
J. E..Cornish), A treatise on Modern Window Gardening, 
written by Mr. Samuel Wood, is intended, among other things, 
° supply “ practical information for amateur gardeners ” (Houlston 

ns 

Our list of new editions begins with three little books neatly 
got up, but none the less belonging to a class of publications 
which ought to be severely disco . These are the 
“ Standard Authors” (Blackwood & Sons), as p yey by De 
Foe, Miss Mitford, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, all three clipped, 
~_ and bedevilled, Robinson Crusoe is adapted for schools. 

Village is selected and re-arranged ; in the Tanglewood Tales 
the “ Introductions and Epilogues, which were full of allusions to 
American scenery and American customs, have been omitted.” In 
other words, the best and most original has been cut out. 
And why adapt Robinson Crusoe? Not a few of us read him un- 
adapted in our school-days—out of hours—and were none the 
worse, Six more volumes of the new and revised edition of the 
works of the voluminous Mrs. Bray have appeared (Uhapman & 
Hall). They are Henry de Pomeroy, Trelawny of Trelawne, Trials 
of the Heart, Hartland Forest and Roseteague, A Father's Curse 
and A Daughter's a and Courtenay of Walreddon. We 
have received Parts VII. and VIII. of The Dictionary of Garden- 


ing, Part X. of A Guide to the Identification and Valuation of 


British Coins, Part VIII. of Foreign Cage Birds, and Part IX, of 
Fancy Pigeons, all pana L. a Gill. The Army and 
Navy Calendar for 1884-5 (Allen & Co.) is published. 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., 
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Marbles—All among the Hop-poles—The Battle of Shrewsbury—Restoration of 
Westminster Hall—Three Bishops of Jerusalem—The Greeley Expedition— 
London Italians—The British Museum Report-Smoke Abatement—American 
Comedians in London—The Wages Disputes. 


Ancient and Modern Britons—Three Novels—Palfrey’s Compendious History of 
New England—Shakspeariana and Anti-Shakspeariana—The Census of the 
Panjab—5S —The Principlesand Practice of Electric Lighting— Historical 
and Literary Handbooks of the 8.P.C.K.—-Five Books of American Travel— 
iV Corunna to Sevastopol— French Literature—New Books 

ts. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- 


| ,YCEUM. Sole Lessee and Manager —Mr. Henry Irvine. 
TWELFTH NIGHT, every Evening, at 8.1). Malyolio, Mr, HENRY IRVING. 
Viola, Miss MARION TERRY ox Uiice Ur. J. Hurst), open Ten to Five. 


« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, com a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Prwtorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


INE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS, 


XFORD and CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES.—Members 


of either University desirous of joining a ya OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 


MEMBERS’ CLUB are requested to communicate with E. C. WILLOUGHBY, Esq., Sec. 
pro tem., 3 Paper Buildings, Temple, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 


D=E4F MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 
SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 
LESSONS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, though possessing Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness or from other cause, and who can be taught to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency, Residenee if desired. 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED, Ulighest References. 
Address, Miss Howrk, 3 Notting Hill Square, London, W. 


FPELSTED SCHOOL, ESS EX.—Founded 1564, 
Head-Master—Rev. D. 8. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic 1862. 

Among the Honours gained 1873-1883, have been 3 Firsts, ls Seeonds, and 24 Thirds at Oxford 
and Cambridge, besides admissions to Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, &c. 

‘Those of the present year include Scholarships at Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and 
an Exhibition at Wadham. 

NEXT TERM will on Sept 18, 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 
on Thursday, September 18,—Apply to the Prrycrpan. 


MES. LAWRENCE'S CLASSES (for GIRLS), Fearegg 


S Tt: MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 
Warden_Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A..TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 and £20 per annum will be competed for on Septemier 16. One limited to Boys 
under l4.—For particulars apply to the SecneTARy, St. Mark's School, W' 


APTAIN JAMES and Major LYNCH, 19 Lexham Garde 


Cro’ Ul Road, PUPILS for all Milit and Civil Examinations. 
Cc limited in fur Indian Civil Services, Office Diplomatic Service, and 


NEXT commences August 20. 
N EUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 
Head-MasterNev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A.. First-Clage Classical Tripos 


late Modern 
Second Master—R. ALLPRESS, M.A., Trin. Coil., Cambridge, assisted by seven resident 
for and Woolwich, for blic 


and German Masters. BOYS prepared 
and Universities, or for C 1 life. Large Football and Cricket 
rinit: or ‘aren sin nool, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL tor Boys under Ten, "Tadian References. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
rge Sea-water Swimming Beth ; also lrivate Bathe Address, MANAGER, 


| 
| 
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Ts LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDIOAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1884-85 will commence on V Wednesday. October _ 
when the Prizes for the past Nursing Probationers’ Prizes, will te 


Eight p.m., by the Right Hon. .P.. i 
vress. There will be a Conversazione, to which all  pasans present Students are invi 
LARSHIPS, value £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
tion at the end of Septem 
Guineas in one ment, or 100 Guineas in 
Appointments are free, and the holders of silt Resident Ap; are provided 
with rooms and board qerely free of expense. The Resident Appointments consist of Five 
House-Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One s Two Dressers and 
Two faate nity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries may be made Medical 
and Surgical prac’ The.London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram wick all parts of the Metropolis. end the Metropolitan, Dieprict, Bass t London, and South- 
Syren Railways have stations wi a minute's walk of the Ho 
For Pros; ectus personally or by 


SCOTT, Warden. 


THOMAS’S _ HOSPITAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 


The WINTER 1884-85 will commence ¢ when an 
Address will delivered by rJ. Rispon BeNNE . F.R.S., at Three P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE OLARSHIPS, and £60 respectively, open to 
all first-) ear Students, will be offered for competition, The Examination will be heid on 
October 6, 7, and 8, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoo: the no option of Candidates 
8; are held throughont the year for the “ rat IMINARY SCeRRTIBIC™ 
” Ts t ERMEDIATE M.B." Examinations of the UN RSITY of LON 

All Ho«pital Appointments are open to Students without psy charge. 

larships and Mone LEriees considerabie value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as alsu several 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Susteteent, Entries may be made to Lectures 
to — tal eee and special arrange’ made for Students entering into their 

second or subsequent years; also for Dental r~*4 and for Qualified Practitioners. 

by | Medical Practitioners und Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
and cupervision, and register of approved lodgings is kept in the 

retary's 

Prospectuses wa al particulars may be obtained trom the Medical Secretary, Mr. GronoR 


W. M. ORD, Dean, 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and OOLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will bezin on Wednesday, October 1, 1884. 
Students can reside in the College within the Mocnitel walls mublont to the College regula- 
tions. The Hospital comprises a service of 75u beds, including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley. 
For further particulars ad personally or by letter to the WARDEN of the College, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 
_A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £130 each, tenable for one Fi will be competed 
for on September succeeding days. One of the will awarded 
best E under twenty wae of sufficient merit. 
For the other, the —iX—] must be under 25 years of 
Subjects of Examination are Ph: Chemistry, and Physiology (no 
candidate to take more than four subjects 
The Jeaftreson Exhibi will be d for at the same The Suitowp of 5 of Examina- 
tion are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the three follc follow ie languages, Greek, French, 
and German. This is an Open Exhibition of the value of £50. 
wee: vest not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 
a 
‘The successiul Candidates will be required to gue at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination, and are eligible for Scholarships. 
vee pestioniens ap be made to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720 
FOR SEA. FIRE, LIFE, AND 
Curgr OrFick—-ROYAL BXCHANGE, LONDON. Braycn—434 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-THREE 
MILLIONS STERLINU. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq.. Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
arratt e alco! 

James Danie! ih, Daniel Meinertzhages 
Ww pDavigeen, Hon. Ronald Leslie Mel ville. 
Alfred Dent, Esq. William oberly 
ae Druce, Esq. William Gair ‘Rathbone, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Charlies Ernest Green, Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

les Seymour G Esq. Eric ae 1 Smith, Esq 
Wilmot Holland. le Henry Frederic Tiarks, Esq. 

nm Hubbard, Esq, John day 
illiam Knowles, Esq. Montagu C, 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE Drrenests | in connexion with Policies of 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for Open 
Competition 25. Subjects of : Classics, Mathematics. and 


A also of the value of 125 Guineas, will | be offered 
Open Competition on same day. Bubjects of exami 


“ Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
e participation in Profits, with exem . under Royal Charter, fom, the liabilit'es of 
mt... ; the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and ali the real i mprovements im 
m with the of an Office whose resources have been tested by the expe- 
rience of more than a Century a half. 


an 
or farther particulars erly to the Duax, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
A — — 
CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 
red from Cocoa only recently. cultivated in the 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Founded 4.p, 1868, Cash extra time Large, 


useful 
k to from. Illustrated ced it free.—248, 249, and 250 
priced Catalogue. with Established isos, 


THE GROUSE MOORS. 
Sronnsuces, LOOK TO YOUR DOGS! No Dog suffering 


vests within an he 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” . 


for Agencies are invited. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application, 

E. R. HANDOOCK, Secretary. Secretary. 

THE COMMEROIAL U UNION ASSURANCE COMPAN 

. LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital fully su’ £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Lite Policy Hioldece exceeds £312,000 


£1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO —_. IONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...............0++0+++ 

Cuikr Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

West Env Orvice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERVEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss3). 
Fire i £520,000 
Life Premi 134,000 


Interest 124,000 
Accumulated Funds... £2,890,000 
LONDON ASSURANOE CORPORATION. 

Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anv 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 

P HGENIX FIRE 


OFFICE, 


WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § J0int Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY., 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


Collection of Bil of Exchange, Dividends: and Coupons; and the purc 
Shares. — Cireular Pamphiet on 
application. RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused Sir Julius 

writes :—" I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 14 OLD BOND STREET, 
— to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


GREAT FIRE IN SCOTLAND. 


14 of MILNERS’ FIRE and THIEF-RESISTING SAFES protected the Books, &c. 
of 14 Firms whose premises were destroyed in the Great Fire at Glasgow. 


MILNERS’ SAFES secured the only GOLD MEDAL at the CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 
MILNERS’ SAFES, the Best and Cheapest Safeguard 
against FIRE and THIEVES. 

MILNERS' SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, Finsbury Pavemcut, Loudon, 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


HEAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 


3 ft., 28s. ; 3 ft. 6in., 32s. ; 
6in 
A Catalogue of Bedsteads and’ Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 

1% to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


or printed, use 
STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d, 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


CHEAP LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY PLACES 


WITHOUT GASWORKS. 


PORTABLE APPARATUS SUPPLIED for any number of 
ts, suitable for Lighting and Heating Mansions, Churches, Public Halls, 
Railway Stations, Private Houses, Conservatories, &c., and for all Cooking 
Purposes. ee machine stands on a small space of ground, averaging about a 
square yard. light is briiliant, most economical, and perfectly free from all 
chemical Bt, Has been used in many noblemen's and gentlemen's country 
houses for many years past. Requires no mechanical skill for working. Silver 
Medal awarded at the International Gas Exhibition, 1883. 
Estimates and all particulars, with numerous Testimonials, sent on application to 


KIRKHAM, HERSEY, & CLARK, ENGINEERS, 15 GREAT GEORGE 
STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELEOT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 


Dost How 3 Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies 
rovided of all Forthcoming 


Works of general inten tee 2 Guin per annum and 
erest as ap ne u 
according to umber of Venues required, Pros; postage bee on 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. NEW and CHOICE 
SELECT LIBRARY. and Catal or Conk | 
prices, are now ready, and will application. 
Mopiz’s Liprary, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 

281 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY Boemtriquertn tn # sent by pest at following rates 


per annum, 

Se of the United 
Other British Ooionise, itu rope, Egypt, and America ........ 
STEEL & TONES, 4 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe followi NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for 6d. wit Lpasiven, via.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 


JAPAN, 


Now ready, post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21s. 
A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in CENTRAL 


and NORTHERN JAPAN; being a Guide to Tokid, Kidto, Ozaka, 
Hakodate. Nagasaki, and other Cities: the most intere- ting parts of the Main 
Islaud ; Asvents of the Principal Mountains; Descriptions of Temples ; 
Historical Notes and Legends. By E. M. SAToW, M.G., H.M. Agent 
Consul-General at late Secon: Secret 

H B.M, Legation, and Lieut. A. G. 8S. Hawes, Royal Murines (Retired). 


N MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET: 
AND GRACECHURCI STREET. 
Monthly, 9s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contexts For AUGUST: 
GOETHE. I. By Professor J. R. Ska.Ey. 
LEO By Rueerro Boyxeut. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. By James Il. Riea,D.D. 
CURISTIANITY AND THE EQUALITY UF THE SEXES. By the Rev. 
J. Davise 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL. By Principal Grast. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By MATTHEW Macyvis. 
GOLD WORSHIP. By F. A. PaLey, LL.D. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS. By H. D. Trartt, D.C.L. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN BELGIUM: the Liberal Defeat and 
its Causes. By EMILE DE — 
RECOR 
ECCLESIASTICAL 1, HISTORY. By Professor G. T. STOKKs, 
POETRY. W. P. 
3 GENERAL L TERATURE. 
IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Ifill, E.C. 


MAGAZINE for AUGUST 
No. DOCCXXVI. 2s. 64. 


1884, 


CONTENTS: 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part I. 
A SKETCH FROM MALVERN. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Conclusion. 
CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS: The Attempted Revival of Quixotism—A 
Historical Parallel—A Political Hyena—How to Grow Thin. 
“ TOMMY.” 
BERLIN IN 1884, Conclusion. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LERMONTOFF, 
JUSTICE FOR THE LORDS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 80N8, Edinburgh and London. 


‘ew Series, No. XIV., 6d. 


THE CORNHILL ‘MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS: 
ARCHDEACON HOLDEN'S TRIBULATION. Illustrated by P. Maonab. 


BEAUMARCHAIS., 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IX. 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


LONGER LIFE. 
THE Tal K OF THE TOWN, By James Pare. Chapter 5. The Old Settle. Cha 

An Aucacious Criticism. Chapter 7, A_ Collector's Gratitude. 
ga Company, Chapter 9. An Unwelcome Visitor. With 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
A Bouman FORBES.—A Short Story by this 
+S writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAG 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
1. “F\AWN.” Engraved by B. IsrvAn, from the Picture by E. J. Gregory, 
A.RA. (Pron! ) 
2. AND AT SHEFFIELD. By H J. Parmer. With 
Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
8 JAMES WARD. By F. T. Piccorr. With Illustrations. 
4 MASTER BUILDER. Tae AvuTHOoRS oF “ Historic 
With Illustrations by G: Thomson. 
BALLAD OF SARK. By ALaRaxon CHARLES SWIXBURNR, 
OUGHTOWN SCRIP. By ARcHIBALD 
By J. WEYMAN. 
os ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 20, 21. (To be continued.) 
By C. M. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


DscounT, Sd. ix in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 
London. Bow Sunt Standard Books. Bibles, 
Libraries arranged and cata) 
HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLET. 
‘Just published, paper covers, Is. ; or on better paper, cloth, 2s. 64. 

THE MAN versus THE iE STATE. By Hersert Spencer. 

= And at all the Bookstalls. 
published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

DANTIES PURGATORIO. Translated into Greek Verse by 


Muscrvs Pasna, D.C.L. 


Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NOTES on the PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the OLD 
ACOTHEK at MUNICH. By Cuarntes Hastiake, F.RI.B.A, 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 


Also uniform with the 
T=: LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, 114 Illustrations, 
8. 
™ BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s, 


London, Lonamans, GREEN, & Co, 


Monthly, Is. 


’MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCVIII. (AUGUST). 
CONTENTS : 
REDISTRIBUTION. 
FICTION IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
A SCENE IN FLORIDA LIFE. 
TWELFTH NIGHT AT THE LYCEUM. 
CARLYLE AND NEUBERG. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the Author of “ For Percival.” Chapters 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL of OUR SAVIOUR at MOSCOW. See THE 


of this week. Also Chateau of Chantilly. Restored Plan, Entrance and 
The English Church at Moscow ; the Royal Academy—* 


Grand Staircase 
Jacob,” Roscoe The Conference on Water Supply ; Railw: 
The and the Public Health. &e. 4d.; by post, 4jd. Aunual Subseription, 19s. 


46 Catherine Street, And all Newsmen. 
£200 PRIZE FOR A SERIAL STORY, 
TSE PR PROPRIETORS of the PEOPLE'S JOURNAL offer 

UNDRED STORY which shall be 


sabmlited for Wy the remain with Author the 


After publication in the “Jou: 
terms and conditions apply to 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION of the 


(. of the Books containing 


WENTY-TWO SONNETS. By R. E, Eanton-W 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN” &e. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetner- 


Sake,” “Robin Adair,” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” &ec. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL, By Hexen Marurrs, 


Author of “‘Sam’s Sweetheart” &c. 8 vols. 
- 4*This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers's hand has not lost its cunning. The 
sketches of childhood and youth are life-like, and ber treatment of older and darker 
subjects exhibits considerable skill.”— Vanity Fair. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c, 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppett, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace te 8 vols. crown 8r0, 
“In ‘Berna Boyle’ the author has broken new ground and given us a very Ler yd 
Irish love story, full of clever character sketches, Berna’s mother is as 
anything that has been done for years, and Miss Bell Muir, the Tasigan, a2 Peter 
Doey are almost as noticeable.”— World, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Frayx 


Barrett, Author of “A Prodigal’s Progress” &c. 8 vols. 
“An Saeiawt, with some melodramatic situations and a cleverly constructed 


in his choice of subjects nor in his ery 


cademy. 

Mr. was never extra 
of treating them, so admirers of his books (and their name is legion) will 
shocked at the gradual unravelling of the mystery he presents to them in ‘ Little 
”— Whitehall Review. 

“ The author has a real faculty for story-telling........ One of the most readable, 
not the least amusing, and, before all and above all, one of the freshest and least 
eelf-repeating.”—Puli Mali Gazette, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. - 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, each 6s. 


BELINDA. By Ruopa Broucutoy. New and 


Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
“* Belinda’ is a capital novel composed by a skilful hand.”—Times. 
“Miss Broughton’s portraits are sometimes as the best caricatures by Leech or 
Du Maurier.”—Standard. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By Suermay 
Le Fanv. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


—— 'S DIGEST. os an Account of its Composition and of 
the Jurists used or referred to with a a 
on One Title (De Usutructu). Dey 8vo. 18s, 


nts and Modern Representa- 


ENGLISH BIBLE (1611): its Subsequent 
., Prebendary of Exeter aud 


tives, By F. H. A. Scntvener, M.A., D.C.L., 
Vicar of Hendon, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE WOODCUTTERS of the NETHER- 


LANDS during the Last Quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In Three Parts, 
I, History of the Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. IIL. List 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE — SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEG 


Eprror—J. J. S. PEROWNE, Dean of Peterborough, 


THE BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. 


Davinson, D.D. 5s, (Immediately. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. 
P By Archdeacon Farrar. With 4 Maps, 6s, 
LONDON: C. J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREIIOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 


| “REPORTS in OHA CHAMBERS | (Q.B.D.), 


the Rules of cable, wilt Notes and an Index. 
STON, of the Lnner Barrleter-at 
wu. Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


ready, small 4to. with 11 full-page Illustrations, calf gilt, 15s. 


Author of “ Hunting Songs 


CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 


NOVELS BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


-ESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS will next 
week publish EDITIONS of 


£10,000 ‘A-YEAR. 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Paper boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The only Complete and Copyright Editions are 
published by 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


NEW WORK BY SURGEON-GENERAL MUNRO, M.D., C.B, 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the MEDI- 


TERRANEAN, in the Steam Yacht CEYLON. By Surgeon-General Munro, 
M.D., C. B., Author of “ Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


jams WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors of “ David Armstrong” 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the AuTHOR of “Sr. OLAve’s” &c. 3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE E HALL. 


FoTHERGILL. 
VENUS’ DOVES. 


TAYLOR, 3 vols. 


KEEP ROTH. By Watrer L. Bicknett, 
THE REAL LORD BYRON : the Story of 


the Poet’s Life. By Jonn Corpy JEAFFrRESON. CHEAP Eprrion, 1 vol, 5s. 


By Jonn M. 
By Iva Asuwortu 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, 4to. about 500 pp. with upwards 
of 60 Engravings, 25s. 


THE VIOLIN: 


ITS FAMOUS MAKERS AND THEIR IMITATORS. 
By GEORGE HART. 


of Makers hitherto published, together with a most exhaustive account of 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 

gathered from valuable and reliable Cremonese MSS. and original correspondence. 
Among the Engravings of remarkable ts are those made by Antonio 

poy for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, together with namerous others of 

cele’ 

This Edition, with Plates printed on fine toned paper, is limited to 500 copies. 


PUBLISHED BY DULAU & OO., 87 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. (Established 1816), 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, HIGH-CLASS BOOKBINDERS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
In every Class of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


PUBLIC AND FREE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED, 
*,* LISTS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS EXECUTED 
With Intelligence, Care, and Promptitude. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED (Fullest Value given). 


CATALOGUES OF NEW PURCHASES PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A Specimen Number sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 136 STRAND, 
Next Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, London. 
iow ready, at all Booksellers’, 


& Co., 6 Haymarket, 


« 


1s. sewed. 
‘D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE. 


8, VinTUE & Co. (Limited), 96 Ivy 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. ByL.B. 
WaALForD, Author of “Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
&c. (Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY, 
This day is published. 


THOUGHTS on ART and AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of GIOVANNI DUPRE. Translated from the 
M. Penuzzi, with the permission of the Author. Crown 8vo. 


This day is published. 


SPORTinthe HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS 


of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN, ByT. Sprepy. with 11 full- 
page Illustrations, 15s, 


This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. ‘Mrs. 
J. H. NeEDELL, Author of “ Julian Karsiake's Secret.” RB vo, 25s, 6d. 
it far anything Mrs Necdel has done fore, and in font of mew of te Hovels tthe 


day...... The story lives, ‘The passion in it vibrates thr every scene between the principal 
actors, yet the feeling isn never ag} nor exaggerated...... The story is one of deep interest and 


strongly ori inal power."’— Daily News. 

“ It would not .be very easy to find in modern fiction a more skilful and subtle study of 
esontial qualities of a good work of fiction thio novel et thelesstts singularly 
us of a good work of fiction this novel certain tisa 


This day is published, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love Story. 


By Grorce TEMPLE. Crown 80. 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For AUGUST. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. I. The Agricultural Danger. By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


MEASUREMENT OF CHARACTER. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S, 
MOROCCO. By Captain F. WARREY, R.N. 
OUR OBLIGATIONS IN EGYPT. By R. T. Rerp, M.P. 
COMPULSORY TEMPERANCE, By J. T. AeG-GarpyNen. 
THOMAS HOBBES. By H. W. Hoare. 
WHAT IS JUDAISM? A Question of To-day. By Lucizn WotR, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By J. E. M.P. 
NUBAR. By A Britisa Caro. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1. Politics. 2. Finance. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES in HANDLING 


CATTLE and SHEEP. By Major W. SuxpHerp, R.E. With Illustrations 
oa Sketches by the Author, Demy 8vo. 


DESERT WARFARE ; being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. ” py Danner @. BURLEIGH. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps, 12s. 
“ Mr, Burleigh has pursued an fr the fate plan...... A very record of the quscin. 


‘The book is 
cover, and its value is i d by 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 
and ARMENIA. Edited by Demeraius C, 


i to give the render a fair idea of this 
whith ationaliy the the Character one of the ost remarkable, — 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Piassersky. Translated by Janz Gorpon-Cusune. 
2 vols. crown ove. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
MM. bis travels is most interesting. and 


interior and frontier of China. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA mene W.c. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 
A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND 
TO CEYLON 
FORTY YEARS AGO, 


Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Palestine, Assyria, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and 
Of which 7,000 miles on se a 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE MAPS AND SIXTY ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S. 
Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


ae LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


Price 28. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
For AUGUST 1884. 


CONTENTS: 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE COUNTRY. 

}. By the Duke of Sr. ALBANS. 

2. By ARTHUR James BALroun, M.P. 

3. By the Hon. E. Lycirii STANLEY, M.P. 

4. By Groner Howe... 

5. By Viscount Lymincrox, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT AND PAST. By 
AN AMERICAN CRITICISM OF THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. By ARCHIBALD 

Forbes. 

A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
A LIMIT TO EVOLUTION. By Sr. Mrvarr. 
THE PROPHET OF WALNUT-TREEF YARD. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr, 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Rev. Henny Souty. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS: SUSSEX. By G. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By Marta Trenca. 


Just ready, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6a, 
THE DISCOURSES OF 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Edited aud Annotated by EDMUND GOSSE. 
(The Parchment Library. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


With an Introductory Essay by ERNEST MYERS. 
(The Parchment Library. 
Deserves little but recom- 


in the Parchment Library........ ‘The selection is well made........ 
mendation.”"—Pali Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, parchment, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE: 


A Poem, Historical and Romantic. 


By ALEXANDER W. M. CLARK KENNEDY, 
Late Captain Coldstream Guards. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES FAED, Jus. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


MY DUCATS AND MY 
DAUGHTER. 


is that of the Scotch Tie preset He is the 


to us here with 
re are ere t wri rises ve 
still. Altoge ther eno rle boa, Mendon. 
‘er and Pali Mali Gazette. 
thks le is vigorousand unaffected. The author evidently writes about what hid 
“A ve —Guardian, 
“Is cast i in an entirely new mould, which would alone ensure the success of the writer's 
amusing and clear-sighted ro "Morning 


Gnished, rises in some of the dialogue to « high Jevel of 


che 


dramatic and 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
ROWLAND GREY’S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 58, 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 


“ A summer novel in brevity, simplicity of plot, and liveliness of narration.” 


Review. 
** The characters are fresh and *, The book, which answers exactly title, 
and 


wita originality, and skilful 

Lenton 
et flowi dialogue crisp, and the scenery good te 
from | This novation Gecided success, 


ife 
“ At tive for its ivid of the 8 is 
« fils powers of v are wood." county. Bell's Life. 
“ Scenes full of humour, pathos, and interest are described with a gra be pen.” fo 
azette (Paris 
“ This delightful little novel succeeds in striking a new vein of path nour, 
del ing mand “hon and in 


of lakes and mountains 
Belgran News (Brooms). 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


GUIDE BOOKS. | MAPS. . RECENT BOOKS. _—, 
JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL ' STANFORD'S NEW LIBRARY and | STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 


TRA NG UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.  4to. Edition. Con- 
| GUIDES. wale. taining 44 Coloured Maps carefully drawn and beauti- 
; EW Census. and adapted to the various Branches of Civil or fully engraved on steel and copper > . - Aighe- 

Ni EDITIONS, 1864. Religious Administration. Scale, 6 miles to 1 inch. or betical n,-- ©) the Geography of or’ alj- 
| NORTH WALES. With 3 Maps. Second | of nature size, i inches by’ 78. Coloured and | morocco, cloth sides gilt edges, 30s, Sine, when shut 


Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. With Map. Third | STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS RAIL- | Pores pot cach 


Edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. + paper cover, 2s, WALES. Scale, 10 miles to an inch : size, 40 my by ta. STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 
Also, in the same Series. Gapaion bs GRAPHY and TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based 
i ISLE OF WIGHT. With 2 Maps, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2. in ease, each = ou Die Erde: und Thre Volker. 
ij ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map. Paper, ls. 6d. Smaller maps, 7s. 6d. and 3s. Jated of umes 


CARLISLE AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map. . 


TOURISTS’ MAP. On the scale of 3 miles to an ek 
by 27 inches ; and descriptive Visitors’ Guide. F 
oured, fuided 


| 
NEW EDITION, 1881. late Leader Geograph 
| CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN | SOUTH |WALES-STANFORD’S Bast Append 
WALL, and "NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map and TOURISTS’ MAP. Uniform in size and P-R.G.S. 
| Frontispicce, vo. cloth, 54. MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, NORTH AMERICA. Fdited and Enlarged by Professer 
n the same including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scal P 
ENGLISH LAKES. With9 Mage and 3 Views. Cloth, 7s. ; jot ea inch wo a milersize, 36 inches by 3. ‘Edition: 
1} ISLE OF MAN. With Map. Cloth, 5s. 3s., OL, of the Bevel Se Society, 
OF WIGHT. With 6 Maps and Frontispiece. uthor of uralist 
Cloth, bs. COLLINS'S STANDARD MAP of | With Bihnolonical Appendix by 4. H. Keaxs, M.A.1. 
both, ond TA. Edited and Extended by Aurne R. 
le; inc. 
STANFORD’S New Edition. facilities for tracing ‘my are Aunor of the. Malay 
greatly d by the = ist lago,”’ ** Distribution of Animals,” 
} 0 HILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. of nearly 4,000 Street References. joured, in case, Is. ; With Ethnologicut Appendix by A. H. Keane, AL 
moun! on cloth, 
With Maps, ac. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 
S ini 2 -» late -Gener: 
| THE CHANNEL ISL: AN DS. Containing ISLE of WIGHT ; with the Roads, Railways, and their Geotorical Surveys ot the Uni ted Kingdom ‘Rudhor of 
General Deseri| 3 uerns¢ ersey. Stations, Landi 3. inch sical Geology Geography of 
Excursions from St. Peter's Port and St. Heliers. With 3 toa mile inches by #1. 1 21. Folded in case, plain, 
| Maps. By G. P. Buvas. F.G.5., F.S.8. 


DERBYSHIRE. B By the he Rev. J.C. Cox, LAKES. STANFORD'S NEW MAP 


| 
| 
| Author of * Notes on the 
| 


LI 
| Pinch fon mile Withall tie Hewdsand Pati, | POPULAR WORKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
the So Lake on the North. Newby on Miss A. B. BUCKLEY. 
YORKSHIRE East and North Ridings. the East. "Size, @f inches by 33. Folded in cover, plain, By A. ° a 
evan, F.S.8. With Map coloured, 4a Od. + mounted in case, plain, 5s. 6d. ; LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eighth 
| | Aan the same Sere, STANFORD'S NEW MAP of SCOT-|  Thoustnd. Cloth, 
CAMBRIDGE. FA, nature: Wy inches: ‘The | WINNERS in LUFE'S RACE. Fourth 
Wourt. F.G.8, of the Map is based on the Census and ( Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, &. 6d. 
UTH). R.N. Wonrn nape. and the numes of Towns are given in different 
he shove Guides to Norih und South Devon, if required, FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE, Fourteenth 
se 
in} vol. 38 Wo F.G.8. rately, each 3. or mounted to fold in case, 
BNQuisit, TAKE By H. I. Maps at £3 36., Sis. 236., Ss. and 3e. 
STANFORD'S NEW MAP of IRELAND, | A SHORT of NATURAL 
BRVAN a SCIENCE, and of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY 
AMPSHIKE, By GP. Bevas, F.G.8. jn COUNTIES and BARONIES, on the basis of the COVERY 
ENT. By G. P. BRVAN. F.G.S. Ordnance Survey and the Census. ‘With the 5 the dis- from the TIME ot he GREEKS to the 
TOURISTS” GUIDE THROUGH). By the shed according to their population, end the Rail- Baition, crown eve. cloth, Zs. gil 
Rev. W. B.A., F.S.A ways, Sta’ nanals, ‘arks,Antiquities, ner edges, 
of i degree difficult to write on scientific 
| i NORFOLK WALTER R Other Maps at £3 12s. 6d., 35s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 48. 6d., and 3s. Ag his er 
SURREY. by GP, Bevas, STANFORD'S LIBRARY and TRAVEL- | huss gone very tue 
8 By F. ita, LING MAP of EUROPE, by A Lax. Kerra 
YORKSHIRE, WEST HIDING. by G. P. Bevay, F.G.8. gn bi ‘Scales sites an inch ae BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of of 
j inches by 58. The Southern Shores of the Mediter- JUNIUR STUDENTS, Revised Edition, 
Wi ranean are included, so that the Overland Boats, a far tuided in cloth cover, Is. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. freed. Coloured, in 8vo. 
NORWAY.— BENNETT'S HANDBOOK | sTaNFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 
i} OPE, showi latest Political Bounda’ 
Ni with Maps and numerous Illustrations, allways, "Seale, . NEW BOOKS. 
in 
THE ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: ns J Other Mape Crown with Coloured od Mape of Strate and Illustrations 
“ Old 
Wick'* ofthe With Ghaptergon the by | CENTRAL EUROPE—STANFORD'S | ROOK HISTORY: a Concise Note Book 
ena dons NEW MAP of the GREATER PART of EUROPE, Geology, having special reference, to the English and 
Notes on the’ Flora lora of the Extending frm Moscow tw the Atlantic. end from the Welsh Formations. By 
by WILLIAM Invine ForTescur otes uli nia editerranean. Scale, 
ofShetiand, by PeTer Waite an inch by 42. Coloured, in sheets, 21s. ; colleges Oxford Master 
PE ; containing al Railwa: r. Barnes...... ‘about to make 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE-BOOK | Stations ‘The which the Maple | country this summer should Mr. Barnes's capital litte 
iy) to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, with an drawn renders it a distinct and useful Guide ohana book from his outtit.""—_Anowledge. 
yp hooti: F Resorts an inch ; size, 47 inc! 
| 4 fea, Faltion for with numerous incase, lds. Other Mape is. Gd. and Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
1 «The book ie all it. professes to be, containi -within the | NORWAY.—NORWEGIAN GOVERN- | THE ETON FRENCH TRANSLATOR: 
face. eontemplating a visi to America may Bratsberes, 2 sheets 3 
handy guide." —7Zimes. Hedemarken:. 3 sheets Jarleberg and 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Post 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth. 4s. 64. North sheets Romedal, 3 sheets | FACTS AROUND US: Simple Readi 
NICEanditsCLIMATE. By Dr.A.Baréry, | gut Smmalencnes, 1 sheet South Bergeniius. 2sheets; mis, By 
i {dations by Of Weer, M.D, hiker of* Wome ont 
cians of London. With an Appendix on the Vexe- | SWITZERLAND. — THE ALPINE | _ «An excetient little schootbool ot the moder type—clear, 
H the AnD of ane information conveyed as clear as it is full and 
} New and Improved Edition, with Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. terse, and is altogether what we should d have expected from 
THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- sheets, coloured. im portfolio, £3 2». ten es, in case, the wuthor of “Water audits Teachings 
28. 
Ore, Map, Plete, mounted incase, “= | NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT: 
Hi 
| UR BY LIL HE wor! ule. ‘ANLEY, F.. » Head 
STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATA- ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS which have as yet been ane <= Needlework st Whilelands 
| ! for 1884, with Index | Mage to blished of any part of the British Isles. A single large . 
i) the rove Ss pages, Reviood Surveys of England an the thee: can now be sent securely packed on a wooden roller, “ For plain work get Miss Panter’ bas 's book, which gives you 
lavigera, 
Post free for Peany Stamp. barvey now now ready, post free for penny stamp. “ A mos: uselul book, full of practical 
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